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O VKKVJJtW OF THE VaKJOMTMIl STDDEBT TRABSFRR PR0C9RA11 

In 1972 a group of black parents spearheaded by Mrs. Minnie 
Liddell filed a suit against the St. Louis Board of Education 
alleging that the board had maintained separate schools for black 
and white students. The State of Missouri was later named as a 
defendant in the suit. 

After a judgment against the St. Louis Board of Education 
and the State of Missouri and 11 years of legal proceedings, 
officials from all 23 county school districts, the St. Louis 
Board of Education and lawyers representing the Liddell plain- 
tiffs and MAACP agreed to support a volimtary interdistrict plan. 
Judge William L. Hungate approved the Settlement Agreement under 
which county districts agreed to increase tneir black student 
populations by 15% to a maximum of 25% and the St. Louis Public 
Schools agreed to accept white students from predominantly white 
coupty school districts. 

The Voluntary Interdist.-ict Coordinating Council was estab- 
lished to oversee the administration of the student transfer 
component of the plan. The governing body of the council is made 
up of one representative from every school district in the St. 
Louis metropolitan area, one representative from the Liddell 
plaintiffs, one representative from the NAACP and one representa- 
tive from the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. 

The Coordinating Council receives student applications for 
county schools and for St. Louis magnet schools, processes these 
applications, sends them to the districts that the families 
select, and maintains all records on student transfers. 



To date, ovor 13,000 students participate in th ^ student 
transfer program. 



FUSPOSB OP PASDR MBKrOR FBOGBAM 

The purpose of the Parent Mentor Program is to help parents 
acquire the skills they need to work effectively with their 
child's school. Through the program, parents are put in touch 
wit^h other parents who are familiar with the school district and 
the voluntary student transfer program. 

A major objective of the Parent Mentor Program is to encour- 
age and help transfer and resident parents to become involved in 
their child's education at school and home. 
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DBSCRIFTiai OF IBB PARKR MDROR PROOtAM 

The Parent Mentor Program is being offered for the firsr 
time during the 1989-90 school year. It is designed to help both 
transfer and resident parents work more effectively in their 
school setting. 

The program is being developed by the VICC Petrent Advisory 
Committee to help facilitate communication between the school and 
the home and to help make the multicultural school experience 
rewarding for all students* 

Transfer and resident parents interested in working with a 
parent mentor will be assigned to a team of two mentors from 
their school district. The team will consist of an experienced 
and knowledgeable transfer parent and an experienced and knowl- 
edgeable resident parent. Mentors initially will hold two small 
group sessions with parents during the school year. These ses- 
sions will give parents the opportunity to learn more about the 
transfer program and how they can help their child adjust to his 
or her school setting. 

Depending on the needs and interests of the various groups, 
the mentors may discuss . academic issues related to the transfer 
program, how to work effectively with the school system , 
resources available to parents, the rights and responsibilities 
of parents , and the academic and social ramifications of the 
transfer program. 

In addition to the two sessions, parents will be able to 
call upon their mentors whenever a concern arises or when they 
have a question related to the transfer program at their school. 
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nm TOOR CHILD'S SCHOOL STSTKM 

A parent who is informed is better equipped to assist the 
school in the education of his or her child. Misunderstandings 
can be uinimized if parents and students are familiar with school 
rules and district policies and procedures. 

Tin— of n—mli ill Ion 

Parents and schools must r*c=:s;uriicate, it is chat simple. 
Both parties are interested in the education of the child. The 
more information parents can provide the teacher and the more 
information the teacher can provide the parent, the inore open the 
lines of communications will be« For example, if your child is 
falling asleep in class, you need the teacher to inform you so 
that you can detennine the reason in order to eliminate the 
problem. Or, if your child has recently undergone a traxmatic 
experience,^ the teacher should be informed in the event that the 
child's classroom perfoacmance or behavior is affected. 

Parents can take the initiative in establishing open lines 
of communication by going to the school to meet their child's new 
teacher at the beginning of the school year. Parents ohould ask 
the teacher any questions they have 2U>out classroom procedure. 
This is a good time to let the teacher know that you want to 
support his or her efforts at home and that you would appreciate 
being kept informed of your child's performance. Find out if 
there's any communication about your child's behavior and 
academic performance before the first report card. 

Parents should attend all parent-teacher conferences and 
talk honestly and openly with the taacher about any concerns. 
Also, parents should make sure the school has a current address 
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and telephone number on file along with the name of a person to 
contact In case of an emergency if the parents can't be reached. 

Many schools use newsletters as a means of keeping parents 
informed. Parents should find out if their school publishes a 
newsletter and if so if the newsletter is mailed to their home or 
given to their child to bring home. 

School personnel and parents should remember to show m' ^ual 
respect to one another in their efforts to educate the child. 

Cnxxlcnloi 

Schools are responsible for providing a sound education. 
Parents must be knowledgeable of the school's curriculum and 
course requirements for graduation. Parents should ask questions 
such as: "How are computers used in the various areas of instruc* 
tion?" "What will be taught during the school year?" "How may I 
help support what you are doing in the classroom at home?" 

If the parent intends to have the child continue in a post 
secondary program, then the peurent must find out early what 
courses are the student will need from 8th grade on. The parent 
should ask a junior high or high school counselor to map out the 
curriculiim for the student so that all nece88£ucy courses (such as 
three years of math, three years of science, etc.) are taken. 

Parents should ask about the various educational resources 
available in the school system that may benefit their child. 

Discipline 

The area of discipline in the desegregated school system is 
of vital importance. In September of 1987, the U.S. District 
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Courl: orderedl a study of disciplinary actions related to transfer 
students in the county school districts. (See Appendix for 
report) In the study, VICC found that during the 1986-87 school 
year, 10.8% of all transfer students were suspended at least 
once. The rate was highest for middle school students and 
lo%«a8t for elementary students. 

More than one-third of the total suspensions of transfer 
students were the direct result of student fighting. 12.5% of 
suspensions were for insubordination and 9.3% were for disruptive 
behavior. 

National research and data collected by the Office of Civil 
Rights (CX:R) of the Departm«^nt of Health, Education and Welfare 
indicate that the problem of higher suspension rates among black 
students is of national concern. It is not unique to the St. 
Louis desegregation program. 

In response to the Excellence in Education Act, school 
districts developed codes that would account in detail for 
district responses to disciplinary infractions on the part of 
students . 

It is extremely important that parents and students know 
exactly what the consequences are for a specific disciplinary 
infraction. For example, what a parent may define as a "simple 
prank," "harmless" or "horseplay" may warrant a two-day 
suspension, according to school policy. Parents and students 
must obtain school handbooks and become familiar with the school 
system's policies. If policies are unclear or difficult to 
understand, then parents must not hesitate to seek clarification- 
It is now law that schools use fair procedures with students and 
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their parents in all serious disciplinary matters (this fair 
procedure is called due process • ) 

m»»^wiH^i^^ Policy 

Atl mdance policies differ from one school district to 
another, but certain issues and policies are rather standard in 
school systems. All districts require that students be present 
for a specified number of school days during the year. School 
districts may call the statewide child abuse/neglect hot line 
for students who are absent excessively and who are by virtue of 
their age required to attend school. Parents should also be 
aware that excessive absenf^eism could ultimately lead to a 
recommendation for retention, probation or failiire of a course. 

Sights of Parents 

Parents have rights of their own and as guardians of their 
children. In 1924 the Supreme Court ruled that parents have the 
right to direct the education of their children, this right was 
reaffirmed in 1972. In 1969 the Court ruled that students do not 
shed their rights "to freedom of speech or expression" at the 
school, this law was expanded in 1975 to include due process 
rights when a student faces suspension or expulsion from school. 
In addition to Constitutional rights, parents and students have 
been granted a wide range of rights under state and federal law. 

It is important that parents become knowledgeable about 
these rights and responsibilities so that they can be assertive 
in expressing their rights and those of their children. Parents 
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should understand that often unlawful actions are the result of 
legal ignorance or misunderstanding. 



Participation On Boards and CamdXtem 



There are tijoes when a parent must be resourceful and pursue 



acquaintances with other parents and asking bow to get involved 
on certain connnittees and boetrds. Many times a parent must 
approach the school staff or an administrator with his or her 
ideas and suggestions and then say very simply "l would like to 
be on a committee or board to implement this idea or suggestion.** 

Transfer pare*^ts do not serve on the boards of education in 
the county districts where their children attend c^chool because 
of Missouri laws which state that you must be a resident of a 
district to run for the school board in that district. 

Transfer peurents do have the rights, however, to attend 
county school boeurd meetings and to speak about issues related to 
their child's education. They are encouraged to do so. 



particular 



interests . 



A parent can do this by making 
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SFFBCTTVB UrKRACnOii HmU TOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL 
Each school district has a personality of its own. Parants 
should become familiar with that personality and . ts many traits. 
Parents %ho are most successful are those who know the system 
well, understand its policies ana procedures and tuork within the 
guidelines of that system. It is fine to be persistent so long 
as school district procedures are followed. 

Here are suggestions for parents interested in working 
effectively with their child's school. 

1. Find out what the lines of communication are and work within 
tiiem. Talk with other part:ints at the school, the principal and 
the child's teachc^. 

2. Visit the school and establish a relationship before there is 
a problem. (Parents who wuow up only when there is a problem run 
the risk of being considered a troublemaker.) 

3c Attend the school's open house, PTO/PTA meetings and parent* 
teacuer conferences to demonstrate your intent to be involved and 
your interest in the school. Show you are interested in both 
participating and contributing. 

4. Be as specific as possible when you have a concern. Set a 
good example for your child by showing him or her how to handle a 
concern in an amicable manner so that a good working relationship 
can be maintained. 

3. Document the facts surrounding the concein accurately. 

6. Go to the school to discuss thi issue. Begin with the teacher 
or with the person who was involved in that particular situation. 
You may want to report the incident to the assistant principal, 
coordinator, or counselor. Use the principal as last resort. 

9 
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?• Remember that mos'^ problems can be resolved if everyone gives 
a little and remains flexible. 

8. Follow up on concerns that you and your child have to help 
get them resolved. 

9. Conpliiiient the school when things go well. Don't concentrate 
on the negative all the time. 

10. Volunteer to serve on committees. This will give you impor- 
tant visibility and will .eip you get to know both school staff 
and other parents. 

11. Find out what the expectations are for yo\ir child and for you 
as a parent. 

12. Listen carefully when your child expresses a concern. Talk 
with the teacher about the concern, but be careful and get all of 
the facts before accusing anyone of anything. Remember that your 
child most likely has told you only part of the story. 
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25 Ways 
Parents Can Help 
With Reading 



W 



^ /htn chiUrtn pcrcav« printed Ittttrs M Mrds, 
they bnin to Warn to read At first, th«y r«Ml ody a 
or two uauafly, words they have m e i nor tted . Bat m 
they gain erperience, chUren add new words to their 
rcadng vocabulary and, by using the letters and sounds 
they already knew, ieam to figure out new words for 
themselves. ReacSng* however, is more than just saying 
vyords. Orfldren also must attach meaning to words and 

sentenceSi 

Some children learn to read easy words and 
sentences before they go to school They may learn on 
their own by watdmg teievtfion or by locking at oooks 
and magaanes. Most children, however, learn to read 
after they start school A few Ieam to read in 
kindergarten. Most bovs and giris ieamlo read in the first 
grade, and a few don*t Ieam until later. Just as they l«Am 
to walk and talk at different ages . children Ieam to r«ad at 
Afferent ages. Because of this, children should not be 
''pressured'* to Ieam to read before they are ready. 

Reading is not a natural skilL It is something 
which must be leamsd, and learning to be a good reader 
takes time and practice. Children need time to gain the 
experiences which wiO give meaning to new words and 
new meaning to words they already know. It takes ime 
to progress from reading simple rhymes and picture 
stones to more difficult material It takes practice to 
devekn) and extend reading skt&s. 

Parents can be tspeciaUy hdpfui by encouraging 
thctr youngsters in reading. Learning to read can be 
more fun and more productive when parents share 
reading experiences with their children. 

The ideas here are not listed in order of imponance. 
bi^t ail of them arc useful and easy to do. You may not 
want to use ail of these suggestions, but select the ones 
you prefer or the ones that your children enjoy most. As 
you use these ideas, y^u will thmkof other acnvines, too. 



This omc/e is excerpr ed from a copynghred brochur€ of 
fhe same rtf/e. onqtnaify pub/is/ied by tht Department 
of Eemenfary and Secondary 5ducanon m 197S. 



1. Remember that your child is 1^ indvidual Oon*t 
compare him with anyone else. 

2* Read to your chid Take tums reading a page or 
portion in a book that he can read. Sometimes, read 
books to him that are too difficult for him to read by htm« 
sdf. This he^ him ad^i rciw words to his vocabulary. 

3. Praise your chid for his accomplishments. Don't 
make him feel ''diferent,'* either because he can read be* 
fore going to school or does not read immediateiy after 
beginning first grade. 

4. Be a good Gstener. Don't try to do something else, 
when your chid comes to you with a question. 

5 • Visit your chikTs school Ask the teacher how you 
can help your chiU at home. If your chib iS not in schooi. 
ask a kindergsrten teacher what you can do at home to 
help prepare your chiki for thooL 

S» If you have a tape recorder. M youi* child use tt to 
practKe reading. Chiklren like to hear thet.^selves on 
tape. 

7 • Help your child with words he doesn't know by pro- 
nouncing them for him. Ask if the new word reminds him 
of another word he knows. Ask hun whac other word 
couki replace the new word and sciil make ^'•nse. 

8« Have your chiki read to you. tf only for 10 minutes a 
day. 

9 . See that your chiW eats prooerty, gets enough rest 
and receives proper meoicai artcnnon. 

10. Have a famtkr reading nme— before or after a 
meal, before bcatime. or maube on Sundau artemoons 
Have ail the chiidren \n uour r'amiiy who can read 'ake 
tums choosing stones to read to :he famiiu. or hav/e a 
parent read ro me group. 
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11. R«ad ind say Mother Goo*« rhymM teg«th«r. 
Your child cm "rod" th«« tht picturt* wh«n th« 
vwrtb ar« sta too difficult. TTw jinglw irt catchy aiwl 
easy to rtmtmbtr. R«ad other pottry. toa Young 
children react to the rhyme, rhythm and sound ot poetry. 

12. Buy or make gamea that give practice in reading, 
such as Junior Serabde, Anagrams and other*. 

13. Ptawagueaanagamesucha^Tamtfiinkingcrf 
..." DeKribt a chaiacttr. place or action, and see rfthe 
child c»n guess what you have m mind, ims is a good 
SUM hen riding in the car or waiting in line at the 
^eceiy store. 

14. Have naOni materials around thehouse- 
books, magaxines. newspapers, advertismghrodiures, 

tnai order catatogs. even se«l catalogs. Obtam free 
material whenever and wherever you can. 

15 Take your chSd to the pubSc iibfafy. Get him a 
Sbrary card. Get one for yourself . if you don't already 
have one. LibTrans can be very helpful in Sndng books 
far your chid. You can help by telBng them what books 
your chid has read or Gked. and the librarian can wggest 
other books that you can read to your son or daughter. 

16. Take your child to the story hour at the Bbrary. 
Leave yeur chfld with the reading gnjup and go to the 
reading room yourself. You may be amaxed at the 
number of interesting magazines, for example, which are 

avaflabic there. 

17. Ask your child to retell stories he has read or 
heard, with the important evenu in proper order. Don't 
intenupt him while he is talking. If he asks for help, tei 
hira the next part of the story, but encourage him to try 
on his own. You may also take turm with him, widi each 

of you teiBng a part of the stotv. 
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18» Rtaidt book vountifwhita your chiW is rta^ 
his. Ut Wm know yoii think rt»ding is important. Chu- 
dr«n who sst thw pwtnts and othtr adultt rsadmg wiU 
want to copy thtir bthavkjr. Read items of inttrfst aksud 
lo tht whole family. Handle books wtth care and 
respect. 

19 • Talk with vour child about stones and books he 
his read or ihe familv has read together. Recall the parts 
tach o( you Bked. Ask him whether he thought a 
charwrter in a story shouW have done what he <fiA Ask 

what else a character might have done. Mentkxt words 
or phrasM you remember that sound«i the way they 

riwikl far the stoiv, such ^J^l^^"^^ 

brkige ki the stoiy. -Three BiBy Goats Gn4ff.'' Ask what 

uiords to the story are fun to say. such as nonsense 
words or jta^ in folk tales. Talk about the -picmres he 

imagines when reading. 

20 0 Provide a quiet place for reading in your home. 

21* Help your children start a- library of their own. If 
you have books you enjoy^i as a chikl, pass these on to 
your chiUren when they are old enough to read them. 
Giv€ books to your chiWren as gifts for special occasions 
or as $p«ciai surprises. 

22. Subscribe to a magazine for chiWren. The library 
has copies wou can look at before you make your choice. 
Ask the libranan which are most popular with chddren 
the same age as your chdd. Getting a personal copy m 
the maJ regulariy is an added incentive for children to 
read 

23* Encourage your chiW to uwnte about things he 
reads and to wnte stories of his own. Help him ke^ a 
simple diary. Reading provides the incentive and the 
modni for writing. 

24* Monitor vour chiW's movte and rdevision 
vMwwg. Select programs that are appropnate tor his age 
and for his interests. 

25* Take vour children on tnps or 'J^lking tours near 
vour home Pomt out things to notice. Call thmgs bv their 
proper names: plants, animals, food, clothing, rumiture. 
buiklings. tvpesof vehicles. Point out the different things 
p«ople do. P!ac«s to go include oarks. snoppmg centers, 
fanns mdustnes uw have "ooen-house."' museums and 
exhibi'nons. a nver or lake troni. a forest. :lower gardens, 
sports events, a 200. an airport, a theater, corcars. 
histoncal monuments and construcnon sites. 



Ways Parents Can Help 
with Writing 



V 

btibre they a dcairt to rtad Gv«n a p^M of bi^ 
paper and cravKMis, small chadm wfl fiO th€ pa^ 
letters, pictures and scribbles. Furthermore, they can 
often ''read'* the scribbles to an interested adult! Young 
children don't fev the blank page, and they don't ank the 
two biggest quesdone dial older chidren ask when they 
ve iP school: What jhof I write obour? and Houi brv 

does the story home to be? 

Mwy tSKhers aecribo to the foKiiMng statements: 
Whot o ch« (Mriks about he con (aft oboii^ 
Whot hecan (oft oboutcon beexprsssed « u^tdrift 
drowvv or soma odier/srm. 
Anything he writes ha can read 

wridng is one of die eeeential processes in 
human communication. Many students (and many 
adultsi) fear writing, but parents can hdp prevent such 
fisar from d ew eto pin g by encouraging young chidren to 
express themseivee freely. Given the opportunity, moet 
children wl fa a pi^ snthusiasticaly and share their 
work wffingly. 

There are many ways parents can enco u rage 
children's desire to write and promote writing ski&s-* 
skas that wa help davttop efficient reading abity, too. 
Followtng are some activities for preschool children that 
parerts can do at home. 

1« Provide activities that help (V'eiop eye-hand 
coordnation: stringing large* woocien beads on a 
shoestring; stiinging dbovi macaroci on twmc and 
putting pussies together. 

2* Provide play materials diat help strengttMn the fine 
musdes in the hands and lingers that are used for 
writing. Modeling day and finger paint are good 
examples ol playthings that help develop these muscles. 

3* Provkie paper in various sizes for your child. Some 
sheets should be largi^ some could be small Provkle as 
many sizes as you can. Plain white paper, lined yellow 
pages, cardboard from new shirts, index cards, 
peraonafized note paper, spiral-bound pads and tablets 
are some examples. Both unlined and lined paper are 
desirable. 

4* Provide a uanety of wnting tools: crayons, large 
pencils, regular-sized pencds, felt-tip pens, bailpomt 
pens, finger paints, watercolors and tempera paints unth 
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brushes. Be sure to use was h abt S t nontoxic pens and 
paints. 

5* Help the child make signs for his cxwm and labels 
for his posiesskms. Young children have a strong sense 
of ownership, so they enkv making signs such as 
*Tammy's Room.* Labefing objects within the room 
shov« that there is a purpose for le^ble writing; it also 
se&^ aa a raadng activity by teaching the word names 

ofobiecta. 

5« Encourage your chiU to dictate stories about 
interaBting events, pets, special occasions, etc Write the 
stoiy as your chU dictates it, and then read it back. 

7. Be a model writer for your chU. Let hfan watch as 
you write Gats, letters, and fnemoranda. Read aloud what 
you have written. Ciddren need to view writing as 
necessary md desirable. Remember that they like to 
minic what adults do. 

8« Help your child make picture books. Let him find 
picturss in magazines to mount on paper. At first, 
pictures could be chosen at random and pasted to paper 
for the child to enyoy and share with d^e family. Then, the 
child could find pictures of anmials. items of clothing or 
food, or pictures of red objects, and paste the related 
pictures on one page. A tide could be written at the top of 
the page telEng wha; is on the page. This helps the chiid 
to classify infonTiation«-a prerequisite for organizing 
irtformation for remen^bering. 

Acttvitiaa for the school-aga child 

9* .Have a chalkboard available for the chikL Wnnng 
on the chalkboard appeals to children and encourages 
large, legible writing. For the left-handed child, wvmq at 
the chalkboard helps prevent the tendency of lerthanded 
writers to twist the wnst to see what has just been 
written. 

10. Provide a picture dictjonary for the child m 
kindergarten through grade 2. By third grac-:, a reguiar 
dtcnonary is needed, and the older child (from grade 6/ 
ncicds a thesaurus. 

1 !• When you are writing letters to family memoers 
or fnends, encourage the cntJd to dictate or wnte a 



section of tht Ittttr. If he dictates, copy his exact words 
and read them back to him. If he wntes for himseif. let 
him read aloud what he has wntten. if he chooses to do 
so. Qddren need to know that someone wiil read what 
they write and that "reading" is printed talk. 

12. EstabBah a place in the house where the child 
can wrHe undsnirbed. This may be a desk or table with a 

smooth surface and good lighting. 

13. Encourage tht chad's efforts by poindng out 
good things about his writing. Before the chad can 
become fluent, he must Over:ome feelings of inability. 
Offer help with such things as spelBng or letter formadon 
when asked. Remember that writing abiEty deveksps 
sbwiy. The chid must fint master use of the t ools of 
writing. Then, he must haM a miiiiga to communicate 
the desire to comRwnicate it; and adequate maMry Of 
the mechMics o< writing and composing. The meeeage 
and the desire to communicate it are as important as the 
abiity to wRte* espedaBy during sariy stagss of writing, 

14. AOow die chad to uee inventive speBng*'^ 
spefl wMords the w«y he dtinks they sound. Research 
tndcates that use of inventive speBng does not interfere 
with learning to spel correctiy and DOES enable the 
chadtoexpresshimseifbefoniheleamstopioperiyspel 
the words hs wMts to write. Anodier uny to deal with 
speOng needs is to tel the chid to write dM first letter of 
the word he wants to use and then to leavo a space so he 
can receive help with the spelEng at a later time. 

15. Help the chad enlarge his oral vocabulary by 
rea^ good proee and poetry to him. Talk wid) him 
about what words mean. Discuss synonyms for 
overused words, such as fiMe, preny and good Ray 
games that use words, such as Scrabble and Boggle. 
Abundant experience m oral language ( taflchig and 
e x pre ss ing ideas) is more important in devefoping the 
abffity to write than the writing itself. 

16. Raad good literature to your chiU. Wefl-written 
proee and poetry have unique styies, and the vocabulary 
and cadence are appealing to chiUren. 

17. Never use writing for punishment. Writing 
should be a constructive task. If the chad is trying to 
resolve a problem* for example, writing it down can help 
him clarify the problem in his own mind and organise the 
stepe for a sokition. Copying pages from a book or 
writing will not mn in the house." however, serve no 
educational purpose and only create dislike for writing. 

18. Share the various kinds of writing that you do 
with the child. In addition to letters to family members, 
share such writing as letters of request, letters asking for 
informatfon. letters of complawt. and thank you letters. 
Children need to be aware of the vanery of adults' wnting 



1 9 . I.« the child take dictanon from you. Dictate the 
grocery list, a list of Saturday tasks to be done, or the 
menu for a special dinner. 

20. Encourage your chiU to proofread his wntten 
work. Proofreading one s own handwrinen work is not 
easy, but it a task the child needs to learn. Encourage 
the chiU to proofread for moro than mechanical errors, 
such as punctuatfon. Look for such things as: Do the 
sentences fft together to make a message that wiU b€ 
dtely understood by the reader? Do sentences fit 
together to make paragraphs? Is there smooth transition 
between paragraphs? 

21. Help your chJd revise his wntten work. The 
process of revision is as important as a learning 
teehnkiue m tSem written product Consider such things 
m: Is diere a way to make this sentence more dear to the 
reader? b th« the moet interesting way to say this? b the 
beyming of d)e story likely to make the reader want to 
continue readhg? 

22. Display your child's wrinen work for the family 
to enioy. Putting the wridng in a place where it can be 
read by al fainily members is motivation for future 
writing. 

23. Encourage your child to keep a journal or diary/ 
This can be a spiral notebook in which the child writes 
dafly or whenever he chooses. It could be a scrapbook 
about a spedfc topic (such as a favorite sport or hobby) . 
or it could be an account of interesting events in the 
child's Cfe. Let the chad read parts of the journal to you if 
he chooees If portions are labeled ^Private." respect the 
child's privacy. 

24. Encourage your chiki to read extensively. 
Provide a quiet time dunrig the evening when he can read 
to himself or to a family member. Help him get a library 
card from the public library, and erKourage him to use 
the school library. Well-wnnen matenab provide models 
of rich language usage that the chikl can adopt and use m 
hb ovm wnting. 

25. Talk with your child's teacher to learn about the 
ut/nting tasks required at school. If chOdren are wnting 
comp* te sentences, for example, encourage your cniW 
to analyse the sentences he wntes at home to see that 
they have a "subject" and *'verb.- Talk with your chiid s 
teacher about progress made in wntmg and ask for 
$uggestx)ns of ways that you can help at home. 

26. Encourage your child to find a pen pal. Schools 
often have programs for children to wnte to their peers m 
other schools, states or countries. This provides a oeer 
audience for your chiki's wnttng. The peer audience ts 
likely to have stmiiar interests and to be less cnticai '""an 
adult audiences. Chiloren need to learn to communicate 
in wntmg to all ages and groups of 5oc:ctv. 




Ways Parents Can Help 
with Arithmetic 



X JLow old art you?* 

Evtty small child is askad that question frtqucndy , 
and partrtts don't waste any tima in teaching their 
toddlers to hold up tvvo fingers and say, Twoi" 

Many important concepts about numbers are 
taught just as tntormaly ae thisi in the home. Numbers 
play a vit^ role in our daly Ives, and parents have many 
uppurt un itie s to help chfldren develop un dei stan di ng of 
the concepts that feim the basis for c ompetenc e in 
arithmetic* 

Using numbers is a basic mental process involving 
symbols and abstract thought Children begin using and 
applying number concepts long before they start school, 
and there are ntany thfaigs pvents can do to help their 
children be more adept at using numbers. Smal chidren 
have shcrt attention spans* dmigK so don't make 
number-related activities with your children too compi- 
cated, too formal or too lengthy. The more you can use 
an element of play in your activities with chidretu the 
more effective their learning is apt to be. 

Daily routines and s pontaneous conversabon 
provide constant poss ibi li ti es for you to encourage your 
children's interest and confidence in using numbers. 
Following are a few suggestions for other ways you can 
help chtidren develop reacfiness for mathematics. 

1. Read and siy counting ritymes with your child. 
•TTus Old Man* and "One. two. buckle my shoe" are 
examplas of iingies that are catchy and easy remem* 
ber. The chikl wiB "count" from these rhymes tefore he 
knows the number concepts! 

2. Read aloud to your chiU books which deal with 
number concepts. A few suggested titles are: Sets and 
Numbers by Irving Adler Mtl^m of Cats by Wanda 
Gag; The Vmy Hungry Corerpiifar by Eric Carle; Who 
Needs Hdss.' by Sam Spstein; and (Veepfo Ptopte by 
Craig GiBespie. Your local Gbrarian can suggest many 
other good books about numbers and basic mathemaii* 
cal concepts that are appropriate for different ages. 
When reading stones such as "Goldifocks and the Three 
Bears.** discuss with your chikl the meaning of ^'biggest, " 
''middle-sized'* and ''smallest.'* 

3. Provide obtects for your child to handle and play 
vAoth, such as bfocks, bottle caps and buttons. Hcip chc 



child sort them into groups of 3, 5, 8, et& Empty egg 
cartons can serve as "banks'* for the groups of objects. 

4. Choose a number of obiect»*l2 buttons, for 
example Hdp the child arrange them into as many 
ditferent«sixed rows «nd columns as possible. Talk about 
the number in each row. how many are left over. et& Use 
the terms "more than«* "less than" and "the same as" in 
referring tp the sires of the groups of objects. 

5« Make a "numbei- sanipbook" with one page for 
each numeral from 1 to lO. Write one number and draw 
pictures of the same numb er of obiects on each page. On 
the first page, for exampk^ write "rand draw one circle; 
on the second page, utice "ir and draw two squares, etc. 
Write the words "Srst,'* "second," "third," et&. on the 
appropriate pages. Help your chid collect pictures that 
show various-sixed groups of people and things from 
magazines and catalogs. Paste the picmres onto the 
appropriate pages in the scrapbcok 

6« Help the child make a calendar or provide a 
calendar for him. Check off each day on the calendar 
talk about the date, the day of the week the number of 
days in a week, etc "Count down** to special events 
(birthdays, holidays, trips to visit relatives, etc.) by 
checking off days on the calendar. Each day, taik about 
''how many days are left^ until the event. 

7 • Let your chiU help with such household chores as 
setting the table. Discuss how many plates, forks, 
spoons, napkins, etc.. wiO be needed for members of the 

fiamSy. 

8. As you take your chtkl on walks or mps m your 
neighborhood, point out and discuss che shapes of such 
objects as traffic signs, shapes of windows, etc. Use che 
terms ''triangle,'* "rectangle,- "square,'* etc. 

9. Measure the child's height regularly. Keep a 
growth chart showing growth in inches and cennmeters. 

10. Help your child draw simple pictures using 
geometnc shapes; for example, a snown'iAn (three 
circles), a house (a square and a mangle), etc. Make rhe 
same pictures with cut*out shapes. Make mobiles with 
cardboard geometnc cut-outs and stnng. 
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!!• Ptay games likt "Simon Says" to ttach such 
concepts as "on," -above." "bcsidtr "andtr," €tc. 

12. Provide an outdoor thermometer. Talk with the 
chiW about the temperature each day. Is it warmer or 
coWer than yesterday? Keep a record o< daily tempera- 
tures for a week to compare them* (The record could be 
kept as a bar or line yaph.) When k)okmg at pictures of 
various outdoor activities (swimming, ice sk^iing, etc), 
guess wtfhat the temperature might be 

13. PiovidomeMiring tools (tape meaiures^ruitrs, 
msMiirinj cups, bilhroom scales, etc) Let die child 
measure and weigh objects around the house 
Encourage the chid to estimate lengths and weights 
before the actual measuring is done 

14. UtthecMdbea-cook'sasstonr'andhsIp 
mewm Bquid and ^ ingrodienti for cooldng. TaOc 
about the i mportanc e of nw M uring acairately so the 
fivshod product is coiToet and ""tastes good.* 

15. Cal attention to the dodc and noto times far 
daly routines, such as bodtkns, lurehtime, etc Make a 
play dock, and let die cMd drw the hands of the dock 
at dw correct time tor hinch, a favorite tdevision 
proffom, etc Dbcuss time in dBfarent w ;7hfa ^ 
show is on A)r hoy on toir, or 30 minules.' "Yo^^ 
pfayouesUeA^r 20 minutely untffandi is rsa4^ ^You 
sfesp /or eqht hours each n«ht' 

16. Divide apptes or oAerfroits in Tuir to share at 
snack time Cut sandwiches into fourths. 

17. Show your child <fifftrent coins-penny, nickel, 
(fine, quarter, etc Ask which die chikf thinks would buy 
die most TaOc about how many pennies make a nickel, 
how many nickeis make a dme ate 

18. Give the chid a weekly aflowance Help him 
start a savings account. 

19. Celebrate "half birdidaye" The honoree (chiU 
or parent) blows out half of a candle on half of acake and 
is presented widi "Tialf presents" (fun, made^-home 
gifts). This activity couU also be used to Hhistrateone- 
Sourth, one-dibrd, etc 

20. 9uy or make games that give practkre widi 
numbers and number pattems-^dominoes, Racko, 
Bingo, tanagrams, etc 

21. Talk with die cHkl about situatnns that involve 
addition or subtractkm. For exampkc There are four 
bmily members. We have 2 plates on the table How 
many more do we need? 2 and 2 are 4." 

22. Help the ch <ld set up a -grocery store** at home 
with obiects such as cereal boxes and empty food cans 



or with pictures oi products found »n the grocery store. 
Put pnces on the ofaiects and let the child use play money 
to put the correct amount or money beside each pKZture. 

23. Using the grocery store, play •"shopper" and 
••checker." Help the chad calculate the cost oi 
purchases. Practice making change 

24. Encourage die child to soh^ problems, including 
those which may not involve numbers directly. It's 
enportant for chfldren to learn, for example, duM ail 
pr^lems are not as dreet as '*2 pkis r and may involve 
several stepe Puzzles and riddles can make problem 
solving fun. Encourage die chiU to ask questions and 
gather informatnr to be used in solving a problem. A 
good technique for older children is to write down their 
questions and to write down each step m solving a 
problem. The helps diem use k)gic and organize their 
tMnldn^ 

25. Make sure die chid sees how you use numbeirs 
n everyday fife Talk about situations duu mvolve 
numbers, such as: writing checks and balancing the 
checkbook; orderin g products from catatogs; measuring 
materials for craft prefects; estimadog the cost of family 
projects (planting a garden, carpeting a bedroom, etc): 
«id scheduling time for routine and spedai activitiee 

26. Visit die school Talk widi your chikfs teacher 
about how mathematics is taught and what concepts are 
emphasized at each age level Ask for more suggestions 
that you cm% use to reinforce important skills and 
concepts at home 




40 WAYS TO HELP YOUR 
YOUNGSTER ACHIEVE IN SCHOOL 

by Ruth Dusk in Feldman 



How can parents encourage a youngster to study and learn? It's 
an extremely important question. Psychologists as well as 
educators caution that Just because your child spends time on 
homework doesn't mean the time is well spent. 

If you suspect that your youngster isn't giving his best, the 
problem probably is motivation. If effort is there but results 
don't follow, he may be lacking stud skills. Here are some 
excellent tips for youngsters from elei^entary through high school 
who need help in either area. 

Has0le-fre« homevvork (t««ll» almomt) 

1. Teach your child to organize. Breakfast or after dinner is an 
excellent occasion to discuss what needs to be done during the 
day or evening ahead. A calendar and prioritized list can make a 
jumble of assignments seem doable. 

2. Find out what time of day your child does his best work, and 
adjust study time accordingly. Some kids concentrate better in 
the evening « others first thing in the morning. 

3. Don't banish your child to hi' room to study alone. If he 
prefers, let him work in the same room with you, while you read a 
book or do chores . 

4. Eliminate distractions whenever possible. Turn off the TV 
and stereo. Clear away clutter from the desktop, table, or 
whatever. Encourage your child to work on one assignment at a 
time. 

5. Suggest that your child start on the toughest subject first, 
while his energy level is high. It's usually more succes ful 
than starting with an easy task. 

6. Help your child set study goals. Ask him to study until he 
knows 15 spelling words, for example, or can locate five state 
capitals on a map. The ore specific the goals, the better. 

7. It's a big mistake to do your child's homework for him. 
Take the extra time to explain how he can do it instead. That 
way he'll learn from both successes and mistakes. 



Sticking with it 

8. Teach your child how to talk to himself positively when 
concentration lags . Instead of , "I'll never finish this 
chapter", the thought might be, "Only 10 pages to go — I can make 
it" . 



9. Tell your child not to let obstacles become excuses to stop 
work. If your child gets stuck on a subtraction problem, tell 
him to skip it for the time being and go >n to another problem. 

10. Suggest a short (5- to 16-minute) activity break before your 
child tires of studying. Arn-wrestling or a walk outdoors will 
clear his head and help new learning sink in. 

11. Show your child how to divide a big project into smaller, 
more easily tackled segments. For example, a report on the 
presidents can be broken down into sections on each president. 

12. Encourage your child to respect deadlines — he'll have to 
cope with, them throughout his life. Use rewards (not bribes) 
when appropriate. If he finishes on time, play a favorite game. 



Making the aost of reading tlM 

13. Have your youngster preview material before he begins 
reading in earnest. Notice headings, introductions, summaries, 
Ireview questions, and charts. 

14. Encourage reading in small chunks, then asking questions 
about what's just been read ("how would my life have been 
different in frontier times?"). 

15. Teach your child to use the diagraming technique. Chart the 
main .*dea in a passage and supporting details as the hub and 
spokes of a wheel. 



Lefiu*nlng shortcuts 

16. Make your child aware of timesaving checks. For example, to 
catch obvious math errors such as misplaced decimal points, round 
out numbers and estimate the answer. Catch spelling errors by 
reading words in reverse. 

17. Make it easier for your child to remember what he*s learned 
by having him say it, hear it, and/or write it. A lesson can be 
recited, taped, and played during the night or the next morning. 
Answers to questions that might be asked can be written out 
before a test. 

18. Teach your child to use memory tricks. Look together for 
ways to associate the unknown with the known. For instance, the 
initials of the Great Lakes (Huron, Ontario. Michigan, E.ie, and 
Superior) spell HOMES. 

19. In sequential subjects such s math, make sure your child 
masters one skill before going on to the next. If you see that 
mastery is weak, give the extra help necessary — before your child 
fails. 
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20. Help your child find out how he learns best. For example, 
sometimes a youngster who can't figure square roots on paper may 
be able to do it by actually measuring the sides of a table. 

21. To avoid last-minute cramming for tests, encourage your 
youngster to review each day's notes that night. Review again 
two nights later, and a third time before the test. 



Bnriching experiences 

22. Make it a point to discuss current events at the dinner 
table. Have a dictionary, globe or atlas, and encyclopedia handy 
for reference. 

23. Develop listening skills at home that can help in the 
classroom. Here's one way: Have family members cose their eyes 
for two minutes and then describe every sound they heard. 

24. While solving puzzles or playing gaunes, show your child how 
to use mental strategies, such as finding patterns, categorizing, 
guesjing and checking and making charts. 

25. Make your kitchen a learning laboratory. Have your child 
mentally picture steps in a recipe before doing them. Teach 
fractions to a young child with measuring spoons and cups, or cut 
a potato into halves, fourths, emd so on. 

26. Use the TV as a learning tool. Make TV programs a jumplng- 
off point for further research. If your child enjoys a program 
on space travel, for instance, suggest a trip to the library to 
check out books on the topic. 

27. Encourage your child's recep t i veness to new 
experiences-- i t ' s a proven key to success. Try a novel 
restaurant, or visit an offbeat musevim. 

28. Make the most of family travel time. Oo crossword puzzles. 
Play Twenty Questions . Make up stories to be continued by 
euiother family member. Count out-of-state license plates. 



Motivation: Do's and don'ts 

29 . External motivators like genuine praise and constructive 
criticism are fine, but it*s more important to encourage self- 
motivation. Help your child set hds own standards — challenging, 
but not unattainable. 

30. Relate school assignments to your child's interests. 
Suggest that your sports enthusiast do a report on Babe Ruth, 
your piano player on Chopin. 

31. Let little imperfections go. Kids (and adults) who are 
overly afraid of making errors can't be creative. 



32. Encourage activities that build self-esteer. For example, 
let your drum whiz join the school band even ir grades aren't the 
best (as long as he's giving academics his all). 

33. Give taungible recognition for accomplishment. Encours^ge 
your child to keep scrapbooks. Tack up drawings and 
compositions. 

34. Applaud successes rather than belaboring failures. Look for 
improvement instead of zeroing in on the lowest grade on your 
youngster's report card. 

35. Don't interrogate your child about what goes on at school as 
soon as he walks in the door — he's likely to regard it a^ an 
intrusion. Share something about your own day and wait for your 
youngster to follow suit. 

36. Nev ' offer bribes for better performance. Don't give extra 
allowance for a good report card, or withhold allowance for a 
poor one. It simply confuses th issue. 

37. Don't threaten — the tactic seldom works. "If you don't 
pass, 1*11 ground you for a week" puts you, rather than your 
child, in control. 

38. Don't take credit for your child's achievements. Instead of 
"I kiiew you could do it", say, "I'll bet you surprised yourself". 

39. Don't constantly push your child to top his previous 
achievements. If success brings pressure, you' youngster may 
find it easier to fail. 

40. Don't call your child's questions "stupid" — show him hew to 
find answers. People learn by questioning. 



For further information 

• Lear/3 How to Study, A Study Skill Program. Order the book 
($10) or four audio tapes ($7 each, $25 for the set) from Richard 
P. Gallagher, 401 Magee Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19111. 

• Parents' Record of EducationaJ Progress. Information and 
progress checklists. Send $11 to Namcy Reckinger. PREP. 8679 
Valley Flores Dr., Canoga Park, CA 91304. 

• Understanding and Influencing Student Motivation. Volume I: 
Assessment. Volume II: Treatment by Linnus Pecaut . Send $7.95 
per volume to Institute for Motivational Development, 2200 S. 
Main St.. Lombard, IL 60148. 



WAYS PARENTS CAN HELP 



ARITHMETIC 



1. Let your child help you 

Double-Check* 3rour shopping list, shopping ads- 
Plan a grocery budget fron the newspaper ads. 

Estiaate your grocery bill by rounding out the cost of the items. 
Helping aeasure for a do-it-yourself project. 
Cook» follow recipes. 

Keep track of oil, gas, mileage, on trips. 

Plan the route on a road map. 

Check the temperature. 

Read the barometer. 

Help make out deposit slip^. 

Check your canceled checks with you. 

Go over floor plans of a house or camp. 

Score in bowling. 

Figure golf scores, bowling averages, batting averages. 



2. Give him numbers in his play time 



Puzzle books and dominos. 

Quick mental drills with number facts. 

Card games involving nuoibers: Go Fish, Rack-0, Ware 

Brain teasers. 

3. Keep a positive attitude toward math. You will solve nothing by telling 
him you hated fractions too. 

4. Help him to see ways mathematics is used in the modem world 



Construction. 

Rockets, jets, space flight. 
Building roads and bridges. 

5. Help him to understand big numbers 

How big is a million? 

How long would it take to count to a billion? 
How big would a pile of a million dimes be? 



6. Let him %#ork with money 



Play Monopoly. 

Make change for you from his bank. 
Help you with shopping. 
Spend her own money at the store. 
Keep track of his savings. 



7. Use the clock 
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Make him aware of a schedule. 

Have him tell you when it is 6:00 and time for dinner, 
Help with the baby's schedule. 
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(over) 



Ways Parents Can Hslp - 2 
READING 

1. Make your house a house of books. If you are a TV bug rather than a 
reader, your child is apt to be one also. 

2. Start with books that center around your child's interests. 

3. Hake an effort for both of you to choose library books often. 

4. Give your child and yourself a specicil place and tine for books. 

5. Subscribe to a children's magazine. 

6. Read recipes. 

7. Teach your child to help you use the telephone book. 

Teach your child the organization of the newspaper arJ read with him. 

9. Read directions on food packages, projects, model planes. . . 

HANDURZTIN6 

1. Set a good example. 

2. Gi/e your child many opportunities to write - shopping lists, notes to 
relatives. 

3. Have her make her own valentines, greetings cards, party invitations, 
thank you notes. 

4. Comment on written papers. Praise legible and neat papers. 

5. Have the child take time with you proofread any fi.iishe' writing. 

HOMEWORK 

1. Provide your child with a quiet place t^ study. 

2. Help him to set a regular homework ' ie ^ach day. 

3. Help him organize his work routine: c .«rly written assignments, a place 
to keep his work, a way to remember to biing it to school. 
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Ten things that teachers 
wish parents would do 

This mfbrmation donated by. . 

THE BRIARPATCH. Pinedale. Ariiona 



*^ here are so many things I hat par- 
I ems can do .nat will hdp their 
children in school and ^hus hdp 
teachers.** uys Mary Ann Motycka. 
a 15-ycar veteran of public school 
teaching, *'hui if! had to choose ihe 
ten that I would most like parems to 
do, they would be the following: 

• provide the reaourccs at home for 
reading and learning; 

• set a good example; 

m encourage children to try to do 
their best in school: 

• emphasue acadenucs: 

• support the school's rules and 
goals« 

• use pressure positively; 

• call teachers more often and ear- 
lier if there is a problem; 

m take re%ponsibiliiv a\ parents. 

• view drinking by underage ytmih 
and excessive partying as a verimis 
matter, not as a joke; 

• be aware of what is gt>ing on in 
the schtK>l and become more involved 
m schtxil aaivtties ** 

To encourage reading and learning 
at home, parents should provide re- 
sources such as books, magazines, 
and newspapers. **Pick materia! that 
coincides with your children*^ mter- 
esu,** she adds. 'Mf they like base- 
ball, have spons maaazine^ and 
books around. Be sure to buy news- 
papers a:id watch nr^-s on TV. While 
you should never use TV as a baby* 
sitter, there are lots of good resources 
that can come out ol TV if parent.^ 
^'.•selective.** 

/arent5 vIkhiIU >ci a irtuHJ example 
by reading themsHvf* "You dt)n*i 
nave to read Shakespeare.'* \avs 
Motycka. who has taught F-nghsh and 
remedial reading at the juniDr high, 
high u'hool. and college level ai 
whooK in Illinois and Marvbnd and 
yifho IS ntm on ihe faciilu of Di>wiicrs 
Grove High .School ii: I)nwncr« 
Crovc. Kiinois '*Bui rend (he dail\ 
newspaper, magazines, and bookN 
Children learn by example, and if 
they see their parents read ihe\ will he 
.^nore likely to bccoiiK readers " 

Parents should encourage iheir 
cHiUlren to ir\ to do thru be>i in 



school. '*Show you are intereyed irt 
ihetr Khool activities.** says 
Motycka. **Any time a child sees you 
are interested in what he or she is do- 
ing in school, that will p^^vide the in- 
centive to do better." 

According lo Motycka. parents 
should emphasize academics more 
**lt would encourage students so 
much if parems would just be more 
concerned about the academics-* 
about what children are learning— 
rather than about %ifhether they are 
popular or winning at tennis or pre* 
pareC to get a good job when they 
graduate. The academics should be 
parems* first concern, but too often 
they aren't.** 

Parems should take care not lo un- 
dermine school rules and disapline 
and goals, says Motycka. She advises 
thai if you have questions about rules 
or about any disciplinai7 action in- 
volving your child, you shou^ ' alk to 
ih^ principal and teacher. **Although 
It u difficult. don*t automatically 
lake your child*s side.'* says 
Motycka. "Try to understand and re- 
member that Ihe Khool is trying to 
act in the best interest of Che cf ^Id.** 

All schools must upht>ld cenain 
rules and standards m order that stu- 
dents can learn, and parental support 
for those rules in very imponam. 
**Support can be as simple as refusing 
to provide your child with a fake ex- 
cuse of illness just because the child 
wants to take a day off.'* she says. 

Parental pressure can be positive or 
negative, and the effect of pressure 
depends greaily on the » .ychological 
make-up of the student. *'Howe%>er.** 
%ays Mot^Va. **it seems lo me thai 
parental pressure or support for 
academic achievement is usiuHy posi- 
tive rrom what I've seen in my 
ir.iching career, detrimental effects of 
>.ireiiial pressure usuall> crime from 
^.iKurricular areas-*such as from 
N|x)r(^ or from pressuic '.o be popu- 
lar I've rarckv seen parental pressure 
for academics work against students, 
ai least at the high school level " 

Parents should conuci teachers 
more often and earlier wording to 



Moivvka. "It t> uiiiortun.ifc th.ii 
leathcn hear from parents s»e don't 
need to heat from - fioni the parcniv 
oi our bcM siuderiis- hiii we rarelv 
hear IriMii ihi»sc we need to When the 
parenis of students «htt are having 
pioHriiis finally call, ii is usually um^ 
lair Tims il a Mudent is basing Kradc 
problems, the parents will wgii to call 
until two weeks before the end of the 
grading period. 

"When parenis finallv do call, too 
often they try to pressure the teacher 
or plead for the child." says 
McMycka. '*Parents will \ay. 'If you 
will jusi do this one thing for Johnny 
and pass him. you*ll change iiis whole 
life.* If the parents had called earlier, 
we amid probably base worked out a 
plan log^her to help him. hut special 
pleading at the last minute won't 
hdp.**she says 

**ParenU must take their proper 
responsibility as parents and be thertr 
when their children need them.** says 
Motycka. Over the last 10 to 15 years 
so much has been e^pewted of our 
whools that was prevuMisly consid- 
ered to be parental responsibtlits 
*'lhi% IS wrong. I believe.** say> 
Motycka. **For example, parents 
should teach their children valuer, 
and they sh'^uid mstill discipline, not 
leave It up lo the school Ai/vniimust 
provide the four^dations on which 
teachen can build. 

'*One area in particular where par- 
ents today need to take responsibility 
IS in ^he matter of alcohol abuse So 
mans ytxing people get alcohol frorr 
home. Others find that their parents 
condone (he illegal use of alcohol. In 
fact, a lo: of parents make a joke of 
their children's partying and drinking 
and staying out late Too many par- 
ents who get verv much concerned 
about drug abiise don't view alcohol 
abuse as a serious matter '* 

I inallv. Motv^ka rcvommetHls that 
parents become more aware of what 
IS go fiK on in their children's school 
"Kind out what part sou can play in 
the vchool Bevomc more actively m 
volved in school or gantzationf like 
the PTA Be coiKcrned about curr.c 
ulum Parental invi»bement makev 
the teachers' job easier and improve^ 
anv school." savs Moivcka 

' The\e are the ten tnings I would 
put on my parental wish list.'* sa>s 
Motscka "With this help from ms 
students' parents. 1 know I could do a 
better lob as a teacher 




Helping with 
Homework 

Hoa«vork Is • vrv laportant part of ehildr«n*9 
^ «duQationt Taaohtrs can pr«,<««nt nav natarlal In tba 
^ olaaarooa, co ovar tha aalii ldaa£ and Issuas, shov fllss and 
, vldaotapas, lllustrata by axaapla, stlauiata class discussion, and 
y/%nwr Qutatlons. But studanta auat do thalr own laarnlnc. Llka the 
^ raat of ua, thay tand to put off doln« so until thay faal thay aust. Tha 
aoaant of truth usually coaas at hoaa vhan thay hava to sit dovn vlth an 
^aaalgnaant. 

Som atudaata dlalUca ani avan faar hoaawork— prlaarlly bacauaa thay don't knov 
hov to atudy. Tou can halp, for thara ara taohnlquaa for laarnlnc hov to laarn. 
Tou oan balp your young laarnara to davalop tha^s and aqually laportant, «lva 
ancouracaaanc and aupport. 

Provlda a qulat plaoa to atudy. A daak In tha bwtrooa la food, but tha kltoban 
taOia vlll do. Ba aura tha light Is adaquata< Hava a dictionary, papar, and 
panclXa handy. Turn tha TV down— or bat tar, off. 

Sat a spacific study hour. Bt flra In astabllshlng a nightly homework period, 
parhaps right aftar dlnnar. Children naad to know you axpoct thaa to do hoaawork 
at a regular tlaa. Establish a habltyr . 

Uovavar, do not aaka atady tlaa co'apletaly Inflexible. Tou doQ*t want your 
children to faal like prlaonara to tbe hoaework acbadula. The Vadneaday night 
aoocer gaM or Sunday plonlo oan ba worked In. Make out a weekly atudy prograa 
and adjuat study parlodri— aayba even double up on hoaework— In order to frea-wp 
tlaa for your children to go out. 

Cftnft^wfcpatiM^ Children ara acre likely to aettle down If you have thea help 
you ohooae atep-by-atep learning goala that are not ao tough aa to be 
ovemhelalng. Togathar you aight daolde tbay abould atudy until they can aolva 
one aath problaa or tell you tha aaln point In a paragraph. Than onoe you are 
both aatiafiad that tha uterlal haa baan underatood, It la tlaa to go on to tbe 
next goal. 

Prev iewing MterlMl ! The proapect of abaorblng a 15-page textbook chapter on 
the Civil War oan Intlaldate children who do not know how to approach auch an 
asalgnaent. Have thea aaka a rough "aap« of the chapter by reading the 
Introduction, aectlon heada, and suaaary. Ulth the "aap" as a general guide, 
have thea look for aaln Ideas. What were the aajor cauaes of the Civil War? Why 
did the South secede? Have thea stop at the end of each section and teat 
theaselvea on what they have read. 

Taking notes can g ttmm^ifvr . Ho one oan reseaber everything In a textbook 
or everything a teacher aaya. So It la a good idea to take notea. But how to 
decide on what la laportant to take notea iUL? Veil, what the teacher haa 
stressed in olaaa la probably laportant. So are facts the textbook puta in 

CAPITAL LETTCPS or italiaa. 

Self«t ea tina . Hany children waate tlae going over aaterlal they already 
understand. Uae the textbook or your ohlldran'a notea to aaka up test queatlona 
for thaa. If they know aoat of the anawara in one saotlon but few In another. It 
la clear where aora atudy la naadad. 

D iaeouraaa p pa—lnf . Studying should not be left until the night before a 
test. Craaaing tenda to Inoreaae anxiety, and anxiety Interferes with the 
ability to coaprebend. Real learning oocura whan study Is spaced over a period 
of daya or weeks. 

In reading through thaae suggeatlona, you aay think they call for aora of your 
tlae than you really want to apare. Particularly t flrat, working with your 
children on their hoaawork ilfigg. entail tlae. However, they will quickly learn 
how to set their own goals, preview aaterlal, take notea, devise self- tests, and 
so on. And you will have aade an Invaluable Inveataant In their education and In 
their future. 
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^ ••Whac (lli you do In achool codayT" you ••gtrly ask «« your 
, chlldrtn rtcurn h.am. "Noching," la many yuung»c«i:a' standard 
/ raaponsa. So you sigh and remain hungry for Information abouc 
^hathar tha clataroom ia proving co ba productive or a pain for your 
ring. 

X ^ut thara ia no naad for you to raaMin in tha dark. Wc are happy co ar- 
range a parent-teacher conference, 4nd pUce great ^ua on these meacinga 
Xwlth you. Such confarancei offer wi opportunity for you to find out how your 
childran are letting Along with thalr claasMtae, in which araea they excel and 
which nay bm giving tha« difficulty, •nd what you can do at ho«a to buUd on thalr 
atrangthi and ov«reoM vMk apote. 

rroB our parapMCiv*, tha conference also haa graat valua. T««chere ere helped 
conaiderably by getting to know parante and by geining fro« thaa inforMtlon and 
inelghte that cen enhanc, cha chlldren'a cleaarow amperlencee. Si«ply linking an 
adult preeence (that la, you) with the unique bland of curloalty, drive, and intel- 
ligence that make up each child'a peraonallty helpa teachera form a more complete 
picture of that child. 

Or perhapa • conference la needed to mediate e conflict. Whatever the raaaon 
for the meeting, an iav(prtent thing to keep in mind ie that wa went moat of all to 
help you. end to aeke your child' e achool experience e happy onm. Following ere 
some pointere that «y mk* any parent -teacher conferance produetlva end pleaaent. 

, Schedule your eppolnfenc in advance . If you hava inltUtad the conference, 
it wUl be helpful if you give edvance notice to teechera, particularly if 
taat ecoree or peat recorde muet be unearthed. (The Family Educational aighte 
and Privacy Act of 1974 givae you the right to aee all of your child'a rec- 
orde.) If we call the meeting, we wUl do our beat to achedule the conferance 
whan it la convenient for you. 

. Be prepered . Mfore the meeting. Jot down proa and cone of your child'a 
achool aitperlencae. Bring chia Het with you. ae a reminder of any experl- 
ancea you want to ckll attention to. Also bring a Hat of queedona end, per- 
hapa, examplea of work your child haa dona et liome. Tou sliould leave the con- 
ference confident that you underetand the achool'a programs and your child's 
perforaance in them. Ue would like you to view tha conference aa a time to 
educate ua about your child'a capabllltiee. 

• Be candid . Tell teachera and principala what la going on at home, if you be- 
lleve it beara on your child'a behavior. It ia now well known chet perloda 
both of gain and of family atreee— e Job, remarriage, new baby, divorce, 
or aerlou^ llineee— all algnlf icently at?— t z child's behavior and school 
petJ-^rwanca. Please be aaaured that whatever information you relate will ba 
confidential. 

. Focua on the Inetnictlonal environment . Particularly at e meeting that haa 
been celled to try to end aoaM unacceptable school behavior or poor academic 
perforaance, eswtiona are very likely to surface. The reault may be to divert 
attention from the bualneaa et hand, which la to examine tha child'a perfor- 
mance in the claaorooa and determine how that performance can ba improved or 
«.ihanced. 

. T ry to reaolve any queatlon or laauae with the teacher . Avoid aecalating mat 
cerT by involving higher aunhorltlea. The teacher has day-to-day raeporaibil- 
ity ff»r your child'a progreee, cen beet help X2H. underetand what the achool ie 
trying to accoaipliah. and perhapa at th© eeme time, can help your chUd aee 
that achoollng la sn important buelnaee. 

Please remember that the achoora primary goal la the educanlon of all children. 
Ue want them to grow intellectually, aoclelly, and emotionally; to learn, have fun, 
make fri«nda, and follow the rulea. The prlnclpal'a door la always open. Your 
children 'a aucceaaea in schooi are our succeasea— and we are genuinely cage*: to 

talk to you abouc t.nAW* 
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Dofts Your Home Encourage Learning? 

Score two points for each scaccmcnc chac is "almost always cruc" of 
your home; score one poinc if it's "sometimes true"; score zero if it's 

"rare!" or never true.'* - . . 

1. 'Everyone in my family has a household responsibility, at least one 

chore thac must be done on time. 

2. We have regular times for members of die family to eat, sleep, play, 

work and study. , l i 

3. Schoolwork and reading come before play, TV or even other work. 

4. I praise my child for good schoolwork, sometimes m front ot other 

Mv child has a quiet place to study, a desk or table at which to 
work, and books, including a dictionary or other rrfercnce ^^^^/^^^^ 

6 Members of my family calk about hobbies, games, news, the books 
we're reading, and movies and TV programs we've seen.^ 

7. The family visits museums, libraries, zoos, historical sites .nd other 

places of interest. ^^rr/--r 

8. I encourage good speech habits, helping my child to use the correa 

words and phrases and to learn new ones. 

9. At dinner, or some other daily occasion, our family talks about .he 
day's events, with a chance for everyone to speak and be I'^t.';";^ '° . 

10. I know my child's current teacher, what my child is doing in sc.nool 
and which learning materials ate being used. ,r,r^„,u, 

1 1 I expect quality work and good grades. I know my chilo s strengtn 
and weaknesses and give encouragement and special help when they r. 

""u^I talk' to my child about the future, about planning for high school 
ani col ge and /bout aiming for a high level of education and v.catio 
If you scored ten or more, your home ranks in the top on^"^;-^^ 
terms of the support and encouragement you give your c"'^ -^"^J 
learning. If you scored six or lower, your home is in 'he bo^orn on 
fourth.' If you scored somewhere in-between, you re avcr.uc . - 
iupporc you give your ch.Ui for sciuKjl le.irnuig. 



Tap that gold mine of learning opportunity in each child's home by knowing 

HOW TO TURN HOMEWORK INTO HOME LEARNING 

By Lawrence Dennis and Kevin Swick 

Homework-the word has an unpleasant ring to it and the idea itself 
doesn't appear to hold up too well under close scrutiny. More often than 
not homework simply widens the already large giilf between the better 
and poorer students*the good ones don*t need it and the poor ones won't 
do it. It often creates conflict in the home over learning and living pri- 
orities. It certainly does not develop good study habits, as the battle 
between television and concentration on a school assignment is usually 
lost by the latter. 

We, therefore, suggest that homework, as generally conceived, 
be eliminated from the school curricxilum . . .and replaced by the alter- 
native we call home learning. 

The learning that we do at home is probably the most powerful 
learning any of us encounter throughout life. Used wisely, home learning 
could bring the strength of family experience to bear on the school's 
task of helping children become constructive individuals in a cooperative 
social setting. 

What is home learning and how is it different from home work'^ 
The examples that follow may illustrate what we are talking about and 
^^vide you with some ideas that you might be able to implement in 
your claswt>om. 

ConuBUiiicmtiaii. This is an important area for children to become 
involved with early. The home is a good place to begin such an investi* 
gation. 

Have your students look at some of the non-verbal modes of commu* 
nicating that are so abundant in a normal home. The children can discuss 
the topic in school before they go home and set up ways in which they 
will observe gestures, walking styles, silences, laughter and raised eyebrows 
as non-verbal happenings. If a student has a baby brother or sister, he 
can list ways in which the infant communicates. This could be followed 
up with a classroom study of ways families communicate. The children 
could depict their own family style of non-verbal communication and 
make comparative charts for the purposes of discussion. This could lead 
to work in creative dramatics and mime, and later to working other 
non-verbal modes comm^^^ication, such as art and music. 

Electricity. The children can begin this familiar unit by reading 
the electric meters at home. This is not any easy thing to do, so the 
teacher should send home a chart explaining how to take the readings 
and how the parents might help. The children can also take readings 
at schooL 

Food for thought and discussion: What is the difference between 
the reading on Monday and the readings on Friday? What, if any, is the 
difference between the cost electricity at home and at school? Car. 
v"» calculate the mor.*hly electricity bill on the basis of the rates and 
our meter readings? 

The children can list the ways in which electricity is used in their 
homes-they might further discriminate between indoor and outdoor usage. 
They can find out from the power company which appliances use much 
and which use little power. They can bring in small appliances which 
may have been scrapped at home-iron, toaster, old coffee pot, etc.-take 
them apart and try to figiure c?ut how they work. 
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It may be possible to have someone-a parent, a high school instruc- 
tor-come to the class to talk about electrical appliances. Local power 
companies are usually happy to send someone to speak to the children 
aod to answer their questions. They may also distribute pamphlets on 
safety hints which you can develop into areas of safety education and 
consumer education. 

Koviroiiinental Service. Activities like collecting glass and paper 
for recycling, cleanup and plant-a-tree days and beautification weeks 
are extremely helpful in developing children's concept of service to the 
community and thr environment. There are manv important community 
services in which the children can become involved. One grade 5 class 
we know of drew up and presented a brief at a city council meeting. 
The result was city action on an environmental problem which had been 
initiated* researched and lobbied for by the children. 

Feccwit ay and Deeimala. How many children realize the myriad 
ways in which decimals and percentages are used in everyday affairs? 
Ask the children to bring to school as many examples of their use as 
they can find* Grocery store items abound in them* not only in a descrip- 
tion of ingredients, but also in regard to price per pound. Suggest ways 
in which the parents-both parents can help the child find unusual examples 
of decimal use. 

You will probably receive a vast array of cereal boxes, labels from 
cans, cuttings from newspapers and magazines, sports reports, grocery 
bills, old insurance premiums and sewing charts. From these you can 
branch off into discussions of baseball averages, gallons of gas per hundred 
miles in the family car, di&count prices at store sales, etc. 

Family Hiatory. History is not always taught as an exciting subject. 
But try starting with the child's own history and the unique history of 
his own family background. A blank family tree can be sent home for 
the parents to fill in. Later on, the children may want to sponsor an 
evening of family history at the school. 

An extension of the family tree mignt be a sensitively conducted 
investigation into the ethnic backgrounds of the class. This can involve 
not only parents but grandparents who are always happy to relay family 
history. Set up a map of the world and stick flags on it to mark the na- 
tional origins of class members. 

The children can organize an international fair, with displays of 
artifacts from different sources and other appropriate articles. Children 
who shared a common background can present natiQnal songs and dances. 
Others can help their mothers in preparing ethnic foods for the class 
to sample. Recipes can iuplicated. 

TVanaportatioa* It is hard not only for adults jut especially for 
children to grasp the exceedingly rapid rate of change in so many areas 
of our daily lives. Transportation is an instructive example. Have the 
children find out how their parents traveled to school what cars was 
like when they were small, what air travel was like. 

Some parents may have crossed the ?•>•>•>?•>•>•>•>•>•>?•>, a much more 
expensive mode of travel now than it was twenty yeaurs ago. Perhaps 
some parents and don*t forget the grandpaurents and airnts and uncles 
have stories to tell or some old photo they would lend. The class could 
make a scrapbook or a wall-display. 

Some travel thought-starters. What would you use to get from 
one place to another quickest? Which way would you like to go the mosf 
What unusual ways do you like to travel-ice skates, stilts, unicycle^ 
Look into the future. What do you think travel will be like in fifty yeax-s? 
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Occupational Education. You can initiate discussion about 
occupations. Some children may volunteer to find out what their parents 
do. They will know that their father is a builder, a lawyer, a clerk, possibly 
unemployed: That their mother is a secretary, a housewife; but, they 
will probably have only a very hazy idea as to what is involved in these 
occupations. Ask the children to bring to school some small item their 
parents use in connection with their job the rest of the clas might like 
to guess the occupations represented by such items as a brick, a paper 
clip, a rolling pin, a piece of chalk. Real communication between parents 
and children will be encouraged. Later in the year some of the parents 
can be asked to speak to the class on the job they will do and how they 
went about getting started in it. 

These are just sample ideas-you have nc doubt already thought 
up some that would be particularly suitable for your own class, your 
locality, and the time of the year. In order that the children may gain 
maximum benefit from these experiences, and through them both you 
and the parents as well, try as often as possible to let the parents know 
what you are doing, why you are doing it, and how they might be able 
to help. 

Allow plenty of time for the children to bring things in, and be 
careful not to penalize the child who is finding it difficult to share with 
his parents or the child who comes from a troubled home. 

It makes sense to give the children as much freedom of choice 
as possible so that they are not put in Jhe position, even unwittingly, 
of exposing themselves to difficult or embaxrassing situations. As a 
teacher you must be aware that not all children have the easy access 
to parents of the materials that middle-class homes accept as a matter 
of course. 



TOUR CHUJ) 

Most parents believe that they know their child* Sometimes 
it is difficult for parents to believe that their child did what 
the teacher said he or she did. It is helpful if parents 
understand a little about child development and the various 
characteristics of each of the stages of development. 

A child's development process is affected by heredity and 
environment. Child rearing techniques play a key role in a 
child's development also. Parents should realize each of these 
factors contribute to making the child who he or she is. As 
parents who love thair children and desire the best for them, 
they must avail themselves of every possible means to assist them 
in helping their children (workshops, classes, counseling, read* 
ing material and educational institutions • ) 

Parental Involiment 

Research indicates that parental invcl^rement is tied very 
closely to a student's academic and social success. Parents must 
support children in school by attending school programs, 
conferences and other events and showing a genuine interest in 
what their child is learning in school. 

P^^ents must recognize that their decisions can have long- 
range effects on their child's life and should not make decisions 
haphazardly. Many decisions are of crucial importance to your 
child's futtire. For example, the parent is the person who must 
decide with the school district whether or not his or her child 
should be retained in his or her current grade level. Parents 
must be responsible and seek proper guidance in making education- 
al decisions that will affect their child* 
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m IS A POSITIVE SEU-CQNCT? 

A student with a positive self-concept may: 
. Make friends easily 

. B« cooperative and follow reasonable rules 
. Earperiment eagerly with new materials 

* controlling his/her own behavior and can to 

some extent, predict future outcomes of his/her behavior 

. Accept a challenge 

. Be creative, imaginative, and have his/her own ideas. 
Show enthusiasm for new activities 

^ uSS'^'* """""^ ""^^ * "''^'■^ ^ *^^P or direction froo, 

. Talk freely and be eager to share his/her ovn experiences 
. Be accepting of others 

• Appear to be a happy person. 
Characteristics of a student who ha* a fw>f. «ir - 

. Choose the sane activity day after day 

. Be reluctant to enter into new situations or try any new activity 

• Be an isolate, cling only to one friend, or force himself on other friends 
- Be reluctant to enter into activities that involve close physical contact 

• Be possessive of objects 

. Talk very little or talk only to the teacher 

• Make excessive demands on the teacher's time 

. Withdraw or be overly aggressive in behavio- toward others 

• ang«.°'''" °' fr-.-ration. perhaps characterized by tears or 
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What is a Positive Self-Concept - 2 

Sometimes a student shows signs of being aware of his/her identity as a 
separate individual. Behavior may reflect actions that seem to be an 
extension of a parent, sibling, or someone else. Such a student may: 

. Rely heavily on others for direction 

• Seldoo show any iaitiati^'e 

. Do precisely as he/she is told, sometimes in what might b« called robot 
fashion. 

. Hesitate to do anything without asking permission to do so, even if rule 
have been defined that grant permission 

• Seldon show enthusiasm or spontaneity 

• fteit to b€ told what to do next 
Seldoa make suggest ions 

• Value own opinion 

• Keed frequent approval. 

What can jjou do, as a teacher, to encourage the development of a healthy self 
concept in each student? 

. Give him/her a lot of verbal reinforcement and encouragement. 

. Solicit the student's suggestions and try to incorporate them. Make 
him/her feel thai: the ideas -»re worthy and important. 

. Give the student tasks which are interesting and challenging but within 
his/her range of ability so he/she can succeed and enjoy the feeling of 
accomplishment. 

. Listen attentively. When he/she talks to you, get on his/her eye level, 
and give your undivided attention. 

. Help the student feel that he/she is an important member of the group. 

. Accept the things he/she does. Comnent honestly and positively about 
something specific. 

. Give opportunities t^ make choices and decisions (but not so many that 
he/she becomes confuted or overwhelmed). 

. Show the student your respect and consideration. 

. Be patient with his/her actions and slow to judge. 

. Value the student as a unique human beiag. 



Remember that as a teacher you act as a model of behavior and the student's 
behavior is influenced by your example. 
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POINTS TO REMEMBBR 
Encouragement; Building Your ChflJs Confidence and Feelings of Worth 

1. Encouragement is the process of focusing on your children's assets and strengths 
in order tc build their self-confidence and feelings of worth. 

2. Focus on what is good about the child or the situation. See the positive. 

3. Accept your children as they are. Don't make your love and acceptance depen- 
dent on their behavior. 

4. Have faith in your children so they can come to believe in themselves. 

5. Let your children know their worth. Recognize improvement and effort, not 
just accomplishment* 

6. Respect your children. It will lay the foundation of their self-respect. 

7. Praise is reserved for things well done. It implies a spirit of competition. 
Encouragement is given for effort or improvement. It implies a spirit of co- 
operation. 

8. The most powerful forces in human relationships are expectations. We can 
influence a person's behavior by changing our expectations of the person. 

9. Lack of faith in children helps them to anticipate failure. 

10. Standards that are too high invite failure and discouragement. 

n. Avoid subtle encouragement of competition between brothers and sisters. 

12. Avoid using discouraging words and actions. 

13. Avoid tacking qualifiers to your words of encouragement. Don't "give with 
one hand and take away with the other.'* 

14. The sounds of encouragement are words that build feelings of adequacy: 
"I like the way you handled that.'* 

^ know you can handle it." 
"I appreciate what you did.'* 
"It looks as if you worked very hard on that." 
"You're improving." 
Be generous with them. 



CHILDREN AND TELEVISION 



By the time your children graduate from high school, they iray have 
spent more hours in front of the television set than in the class- 
room. What are children watching during all these hours? Can so 
much television be harmful? 

Sight of every ten network programs and nine of every ten cartoons 
contain violence. Overall rate of violent eplscdes is five per 
program, and twice that for cartoons.' Recent statistics indicate 
that the average child may witness some 13,000 uurders, as well as 
countless other crimes such as muggings, robberies, torture -and 
beatings, oy the time he or she graduates from feigh school. ^ 

Television also affects children's attitudes about race, sex, roles 
and what is appro piate conduct for children and adults. If men are 
usually, portrayed as brutal and superheroic and women as wealc and 
conniving, children may see all men and women as having these 
characteristicsT 

Television may affect a child's physical health as well. Program 
content is often mixed with a steady stream of advertisements for 
foods which may have little or no nutritional value. Children are 
led to believe that a certain product will help them gain friends 
or make them happy. -S;;ill another danger is that a child hooked 
on TV spends too much time "sitting" and "watching" and not enough 
time "doing"and "participating^ Will the child continue to watch 
life from the sidelines as he or she grows older? 

Parents must take responsibility for what their children watch. In 
evaluating television* for your children, ask yourself if programs- 
encourage worthwhile ideals, values and beliefs; 
encourage good behavior; 

present problems a child can understand, ana show positive ways 
of resolving these problems; 

present social issues appropriate for a child viewer; 
sepairate fact from fantasy and advertisements from prograim 
content; 

present sex atnd adult roles positively; 
present racial groups positively; 
present humor at a child Is level; 
have artistic qualities. 

Most important, ask yourself, "Has my child seen enough television 
for the day?" It may be time to turn off the set and halp your 
child find activities apart from television. ° 
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Thirty Ways To Ba An Invlciag Parent 



nalv«rsiC7 of North Carolina ac Creeasboro 

Jack Schaldc 
Grecojboro Public Schoola 



Tha following are some practical suggestioos that will help 70U 
davalop an Invitational approach to family living. These "Brass Tack" 
suggestions are presented for families in general. Soae items may be 
suited for soaft parents more than others. Please choose the ones chat 
fit yoor family and ignore th« rest. 

^ . . There is no place like home ! Look around 

your ho^ I« it Inviti ng? Do you feel good vbcn you walk la the front 
door? Ccanced disre are oaay factors which iafluuca ona's hom, such 
MM finances , and location, but be creative . Thara are things you can do 
to brlfhtaa-up tite place. Eaa<. sona picturaa, gat soae living plants, 
and soma paint, ra- arrange dacoratlona and futnltura, aaka your home a 
pLaca whara your cHldren and othars want to coma. Tour home is an 
Important part of tha inviting family. Ask cuar family mambars co share 
in tha planning and rearranging of '*OtnL home**. 

2. Open up. Invite frlanda to your hou^c. Enjoy refreshments. 
Modal for your children a warm, and friendly ataoaphare. Encourage your 
children to have their frlendu visit. Provide refreshaants for their 
friends. If yor^ Invlta, so will your chlldreni 

3. Be avail able . As a la.idar in tha family, be accessible :o your 
children. • Try aoc to shut them out when "you're too busy." If /ou work, 
let them know about your Job, where it is, what you do, how to gee in 
touch with you. Perhaps have thata visit you one day. Share your interests 
and concems^vlth. £hea. 

4. Follow-uD. l£ your child comes to you with a problem, or shares 
something of a personal nature, be sure to ask about it later. This can 
be done formally or Infomally^ and takes little time. The liaportanc 
thing Is to express your continued concern and genuine interest. 

5' Peaonstra te leadership . Show your children by your caring behavior 
chat you care about chea, and explain why ycu need to sec guidelines and 
Units for their activities. Avoid "Because I said so.'" It is Impotcanc 
that you express to your children a belief chat they have as auch value In 
Che family as you do. Every family meaber is of equal val ue and deserves 
taual yespect . 

Eac ura;e oarticipado n. Invlce family aeabers co Join in 
declsion-oaiiag processes. Have faaiiy aeecings Co 4isc-jss faali/ issues 
as well as co aaKe pLaas for loporcaac events - :he faaiiy vacaclc 



LOQ, 



buylaf 4 car, painting ch« ho(u«, planning a veckend casplng crip or 
iharlng che choras of a faaUy cutmber who la Ul. Alao, lavlct suggeatiooa 
Croa children about ways eh« taaily can ioprove. 

7* Ba a "pha ntoB** Invltor . Do aooa things nna«Baetadlv and anonrBoualy . 
Joat for tba bsek of itl Pnc a oota unda^r your chUil'a pillow at night 
aaylnf , "I lo^ b«lag with ycml" Buy a rasU ln«3Kp«a.*iv« itaa or tor 
for no raaaon «««pe co aurptlM «)Moaa and rtonSiccloa! 



^3r^7!¥=7^\ ^""^^ wh«i yo«r child ia noc ««p«ctlng Ic 
(or dawndlnB tc. ) flv» ham or har a hug. a pae on tha haad. « a b«L 
U^^^iinl! ^ - rou notica tha. .v« when nothiig'^a^ciS^ 

L Si^h^ ' J'^i"'' nwaaaary to alw«y« wale for tha child to aak 

^* '^^ g^** Xhottgh you an rmspoosible 

" fiJir« la tha famUy. try to ruch aZh diild IndSSSlly 

« W.U M la en. fairtly ,ro«p. Sac «p ««. .pacial daa for^achSu, 



- « «. gsoqp. sac op aom apaeial daa for aaeh chUd. 

Pl« * day, afeaaooa, or hoar with chae child to do aoMChiag apadal. 

SaJ^ V.=2?SL"' ^ ««v«,i2rfory^S^ 

iMUy. If chU^r» ara giv«i cppropclaea lodi^dual aetaaeioa. thar 
can Mca aaaUy accapc tha fact that paranes aoMtloas oaad to ba by 

i LS^.'T^^^T , '^'^^^to oadaracaad your chUd'a 
<l«»«lop«at. Ihac will halp yoo raaliza ohae choraa, tta«fc- snd 
tjjpcnalbUitlaa ara appropriaca for aach aga' laval. tcit youa. 

chlldr«i can ba lavolvad la daUy or wakly'chor... J«at l.rirSiy 
hava a raaaoaabla chaaca of balag auccaasful aC tha choraa chay choose 

CO <UI« 

12. Ba po«lCiva. Paraatlag is a vary damading aad aooatlmaa frustrating 

cha praaauraa plaead oa paraaes halp. to ful aagativ. 
attlcudaa. It la laportaat that paraats, as laadara la tha faally. 

na paraat Is la aa Ideal poaltioa to listea to critlciSM. frustrations, 
t^TTiif^M ^'s^f^iLTJ"^ " uadarataadla, aad ayapaehitlc .=*r. ^ 
at the sam tiaa help f««Uy ^abars find altaraativas that caa co^truccivaly 

fire of ^content and caa have a destructive lafluance on the total faally. 

M^ catl^n^^rrr" "^'^f ''ic t.nents of Invltatloa^ 

S^SirLi Chat evary person has the potential Co become «ore 

tfitil^S 5*'"^"*'"^ ^ P*«"« should be reluctant 

CO provide ready" inswars for aU ebelr children's probleas and conceras. 



To help chUdrca develop declsloa-oaitiag abiUclea lec Clxea seek their o«n 
alcemacives and soludona. Be wlUlag to rlak chat they may oake mlacakes. 
That is pert of the developaeatal process. To always provide the "right" 
answer can be dlsiavitlng because such behavior infers a belief chat the 
child is not capable of uking appropriate decisions. 

i^* S^x* positive aoces or eard^. Pue « aote in Mary's Lunch box saying 
"Hope yott enjoy thA dayl" Send then a greeting card in the mall 
on days other than holidays. — " 

15. Be a Booster. Support your children's activities. Attend their 
athletic events, go to school plays, ask thea about their teams, show chea 
that you enjoy their iavolveaent and Interest in others! 

16. Celebrate Ufe. Birthdays, anniversaries, special hoUdays. and 
achieveuncj should be giv«n special nodes. Every developmental accompUshment 
can b« rscognixed la a smaU w«y. For soma children a siaple friendly gesture 
can make ehslr whole day. So celebrstel! sw^-*"* 

17. Support the sehaol. Teachers and principals have a most diffieulc cask 
codsy. Uc them know chat you care about your chUd's edueaeion. Give praise 
for a Job weU done whoi they deserve it. and share your concerns and offer 
your help when problems and difficolcles occur tn the school >r classroom, 
Acciy. participation la thm school and P.I.A. will demonstrate to your chLLd 
the Iq^ortanca of school. v-***»* 

la. ahead. By continually invidng people, and by being accessible to 

your childr«i, you will have the keen advantage of sensing when difficulties 
are approaching. This wlU enable you to b« better prepared to offer help 
if and when it is needed. Even sore laportsat, it will allow you to use 
preventive strategies la the famUy to avoid oncoming problems. 

W. Say "no" slowly. As a parent you cannot say "yes" to every re«iuesc. 

'IL*^' ***** cesponsibillsy as the family leader to 

say "no . However, listen carefullj to Che child's request before you 
respond. Don t lec your child have reason to say: "Jly father wouldn't 
even listen CO me. The failure co even consider a requese. co hear a. 
chUd, can hurt more than a aegadve response. Invite each child to express 
hlj or her request fully before you accept or reject it. 

20. Allow some Feudlan. In famlUes it is normal for brothers and sisters 
to vie for the 'most favored position." Conflicts sometimes arise and 
children try to get a parent to solve the problem and in effect "choose 
sides . Avoid playing the peacemaker. Say to the chUd who comes running 
to be rescued. "That sounds like a real problem. Lec me know how you and 
your Sister work it out". This says several things Co the child. .First, 
It says, I am concerned about your situation". Second, "I feel sure 

"T^^t problem." Third. "I care'v.nr auch, 

s ""'^ • " y''" " Approach. 

remember you Jave aade a commi.caenc co find ouc how cU. coaflicc is resoivld. 

proJl«/joJi;y '''' «*^« °- -'^^^ 
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21, Reach for the skv . Oae way co help your children develop seif- 
':oa£ldeiice aad a vllllngn&sa co be successful Is foe /oa. Co caice soae rlsk^. 
Sec sooe goals aad develop a plan of accion co achieve chose goals, Wlule 
jou vaac CO avoid flr^hlng /our accomplishneacs la froac of your children 
cooscancly, ic is «Lnosc Impossible for cheo Co be energetic, achieving, 

and aspiring young people if ehelr parents are merely "saclsfied" or, 
verse yeCt depressed about their own life's acco^ 1 1 shnen ts • 

22. Invlf yourself . Being a perant is a physically and eaotlonally 
deoindlng responsibility. Foe this reeson it is ioportMC that you "Invlce" 
yourself. Take Ciae out to do good things for yourself. Give yourself 
credit for che things you accooplishy and beware of those vho insist on 

dis inviting others, k positive self*-regard on che part of a parenc Is noc 
an egotistical^ selfisb position, but rather an honest open appreciation 
of one's abilities and potently' , as veil as reeognicloa of ones' 
presenc lioitecions. 

23« Invite Action : Too often parents give direcdoas to children that 
are base suited for '*?r- rocks". "Siic dowai" '^Doa't ma'*, "Quit whining", 
••Stop thac yelling" are directions that could, best be followed by a pec 
rockt or a deed person! Try to sake your invitations as positive as 
possible* '*Please velk**, '*Tell ae in a quiet voice'* , '^Thack you for staylag 
at the table". Swh direcdoos are superior to sleplr telling your children 
vhat not to do* 

24« Look for causes . The successful treataent of an injured player does 
not oake football ~saf e^ so coaches work on the cause s of injuries. So it 
is in, parenting, where often the causes of problems are noc faaily nenbers. 
Soaedses it is the systett of operaedLon. For example^ hevlng dinner early 
(so Itou can gee out of the kitchen) might mean that family members do not 
eat much. Rather than fussing at "thankless" children "who never eat 
their oeals, but are in the refrigerator five minutes after dinner", 
ic night help to have dinner a Little later, when appetites are sharpened 
Changing systems and habits can somecimes eliminate the problem. 

25. ' Share chores # There are many small tasks that even small children 
can do for parents. For example, emptying the trash, asking beds, 
mowing the lasm, preparing dinner^ washing dishes, dusting^ shopping, 
and aany other regularl/ scheduled tasks can involve children In the 
life of Che faaily, give chem a sense of belonging and oake che Life 

of parencs a little note enjoyable as well. 

26. Respect belongings . Always ask permission of your child before sharing 
soeethlag chat belongs to chac child. Too often parents forget chat 
belongings are ercremely laportanc to chac child. Loaniri^, sharing, 

or giving chese belongings wlchouc permission can be very dlslnv^cing. 

27. Praise geaclv « Praising your child In fronC of ochers should be done 
caudously. SooeClses a ptivacs chaC is Che ::ost appropriaCe cine for 
praising some children. 
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\ 28* S«nd torn uaeoadi clonal Invltacloaa . Often parcnea ar* gulley of 
sending lAvlcatioas eo chair dxildroa chas saggaac va raally doubt . 
ehae eiiay vlll ba aeeapead. For axaapla: • '*Tau can go vleh ua If you 
taaZIy wane co go", or '*Tou ara valeooa, 5ac wa axa gseuag op vary aarly" 
auggaae condtcloaal Xavlelag. Try imeosdielooal Invltaeioaa, arxeh as 
*»• vaat yott Co com% or "Of eour<« you ara walcoM". 

29. Shmn yoar P*g»on« Lac jo«r ehildraa koov ehae yoa ham uuj dlaaaalons 
otlMT ehaa jose "parant". Shax* aaaedoeas above yovr rMIdhood and Ufa 
upart a n c an . Lac year dUIdran taiov your p«stoaal faallagt abooe books, 
oo^rlas, aorals, or i*ae tha Prasldaae said Use nlghe oa T.V. Bvaa shara 
yovr adods. Too*ll b« svrprlsad ac bow ehou^eful. md mrir*t ehildraa 
en b« fibaa yn call ehaa ehae you hcva a fc^^^fM and "plaasa ba sencle 
wicb.aa". • 

• 

39« LLrm vlth a flurljh# Avoid dnboAM, gaia utia^tetioa froa ymy 
MurcMy fiad mjt to •nrlrh joor liff « TiicA tlM eo b« glooa, co cajoy 
ociUatM, (o b€ «t Qoa vith ete gpirie» Flad mm "dovB-ciae": rUtt 
a woMmm^ a uod bookocoro, a loe^ Ubraxr, « envoi ofncj (ad load 
op vieli brodmroo)* Soko oom btoad^ eoko o aop, vloie a flor. wrkoe, 
eoko Xa a wlo^ brov a poc o£ eoa, ealk vieli a fxlnd^ to ohopplag, 
cbxoir a paxcj, pine a gardaa, rida a biko, jog a aila, call a rtlaelv«; 
Xha atia ebiag la eo oozk eo bo aa oathosiaacie^ opoa, earlatt ftoUag, 
binaa boiaf • 

Iba abova Hat of 30 aaggoaeioas onlf acraceboa ebo aarfaea of eba 
aytlad vaya vo aa paraaea eaa fnaecioa eo laviea oor ebildroa eo tha 
ealabrtdoa of rolaeivolj bouadlaaa poeeaeial* 



Sooe of ehe idaaa la thia artlda ara cakan from che book Invlclajt ^chool 
Sucrcsa by Wl U ia n W. Purkay, Wedsworsh PuoUshiag Cotapaay, Balaonc, C*.Ufonila, 
19 7 U 



Tlu? Kole oC the Parent • 



You Arc Very Important! 



Cofuusc^'ntly 



support the behavior you ask your 
child CO shov^. 



Read 



tc your cnild often and have him 
read to you. 



Examine 



any informational letters from 
school, showing special dates 
and time. 



Ask 



to see your child's assignment 
sheet every day. 



Talk 

Encourage 



to and with your child often. 



your child to carry out simple 
responsibilities and chores at 
home. 



Support* 



your child with his schoolwork 
by checking his work and sending 
necessary materials for projects. 



Understand 



good and poor behavior, and exolam 
the limits when it is necessary. 



Care 



about your child's feelings and 
share your feelings and thoughts 
with him. 



Come 



to school activities and conferences 
at the correct time. 



Encouraue 



your child to ..peak correct English 
and to speak distinctly- 



Schedu 1 o 



.1 lOuLine time 1 'mimIs. lionet, » 
aiui \)ed I 



h»'.o .uul it t ion toi rhiNi 
tot .tpn.ircnL mm«-<>ii o; li. • \\\a:\ t'" 
\)r ^ in' ^ on : ' In Ut ! 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



FOUR GOALS OF HISBfflAVIOR 



Misbehaving chiJdren are discouraged. They do not believe they can belong in 
useful ways. Therefore, they seek to belong through misbehavior. 

Rudolf Dreikurs, a prominent psychiatrist, classified children's misbehavior 
into four broad categories. Dreikurs called these categories '"goals" in the 
sense that the misbehavior achieved something for a child. These goals remain 
present in the behavior of older children and adults, but additional purposes 
influence misbehavior as we mature. 

Although the four goals seem complex at first, we have found that any parent 
can learn how to discover the purpose of a child's misbehavior by using two 
simple techniques. Remember that since misbehavior serves a purpose, it is 
best understood by observing its consequences, thus: 

1. Observe your own reaction to the child's misbehavior. YOUR FEELINGS 
point to the child's goals. 

2. Observe the child's response to your attempts at correction. jTHE CHILD'S 
RESPONSE TO YOUR BEHAVIOR will also let you know what the child is after. 

In sum: train yourself to look at the results of misbehavior rather than just 
at the misbehavior. The results of the misbehavior reveal its purpose. 

ATTENTION 

Children prefer to gain attention in useful ways; but if they can't get it 
that way, they seek attention in useless ways. Children who hold ihe 
conviction that they can belong only if they are receiving attention prefer 
negative attention to being ignored. 

Following our two-step guideline, we could check the consequences of the 
child's misbehavior to see whether the goal was attention. If we are merely 
annoyed and correct the child's misbehavior by reminding or coaxing, the child 
has received the desired attention. Also, if the child's response has been to 
stop the misbehavior temporarily, the goal of attention has been reached. 
Later, the child win probably repeat the act or do something else to seek 
attention. 

To help attention-seeking children, we must chanEe our responses to show them 
that they can achieve significance through useful contributions rather than 
through useless bids for attention or service. Ue must focus on their 
constructive behavior; we must either ignore the misbehavior or pay attention 
to it in ways they don'f expect. 

Attention should not be given on demand, even for positive acts, because this 
reinforces inappropriate desire for attention. Children. easily come to 
believe that if they are not "center-stage", Lhey do not belong. 

The appropriate ways to give attention is to give it when it is not expected. 
This places emphasis upon giving rather than getting. We realize that at this 
point, these sound like oversimplified, quick solutions. But for now we are 
int(?rested only in your understanding the general idea of how to stop 
reinforcing misbehavior. 

AS you proceed with the STOP Program, you will learn more specific ways to 
deal with the four goals of misbehavior. 



Four Goals of Misbehavior - 2 



POWER 

Power-seeking children feel they are significant only when they are boss. 
They seek to do only what they want. "No one can force me to do anything" or 
"You better do wheat I want." Even if parents do succeed in subduing them, 
the victory is only temporary. Parents may win the argument, but lose the 
relationship. 

When a child is defiant, parents feel angry and provoked. Attempts to correct 
the child are seldom successful. The child will defy the parents and continue 
th« unacceptable behavior, or win stop temporarily and then continue with 
»-re intensity. Some children in power struggles do %ihat they are told, but 
not in a way the parents want it done. We call this "defiant compliance." 

As a rule, when dealing with power -seeking children, adults must refrain from 
getting angry and must disengage themselves from the power struggle. Using 
power tactics to counter children's bids for power only impresses them with 
the value of power and increases their desire for it. 

If the struggle for pjwer continues and the children come to feel t;'ey cannot 
defeat the parents, they may alter the desire for power and pursue the third 
goal, revenge. 

REffEMGE 

Children who pursue revenge are convinced that they are not lovable; that they 
are significant only when they are able to hurt others as they believe they 
have been hurt. They find a place by being cruel and disliked. 

To begin to help the revengeful child, parents must be on guard not to retali- 
ate. As difficult as it will be, they must improve their relationship with 
the child by remaining calm and showing good will. 

If the war of revenge continues between parents and children, and the children 
come to feel utterly defeated, they may give up and seek to be excused for 
their behavior b> displaying inadequacy. 

DISPUY OV INADEQUACY 

Children who display inadequacy, or disability, are extremely discouraged. 
Since they have given up hope of succeeding, they attempt to keep others from 
expecting anything of them, either. Giving up may be total or only in areas 
where children feel they can't succeed. 

Parents win know that a child is pursuing this goal if they, too, feel 
despair and want to give up - if they feel like ' throwing up their hands." 
The chiM responds passively or fails to respond to whatever the parents do. 
The child does not improve. 

To help a child who feels inadequate, parents must eliminate all criticism and 
focus, instead, on the child's assets and strengths. The parents must encour- 
age any effort to improve, no matter how small it seems. 

Remember that all misbehavior - even the inappropriate bid for attention - 
stems from discouragement. The chjl^ lacks courage to behave in an active, 
constructive manner. A child does not misbehave unless he or she feels a real 
;>r threatened loss of status. Whatever goal the misbehavior serves, it is done 
in the belief that only in this way can the child have a place in the group. 



Four Goals of Misbehavior - 3 

THE FOOR BASIC INGREDIENTS FOR BUILDING POSITIVE RELATIONSHIPS 

HDTOAL RESPECT TAKING TIME FOR FDN 

ENCOURAGEMENT COMMIJNICATING LOVE 



MULTICULTURAL EHVUtOHMKR 

The word ''multicultural'' refers to an ability to recognize, 
understand and appreciate cultures other than one's own. It 
stresses an appreciation of differences. One of the most 
important aspects of a human being's life is his or her 
relationships with other human beings. It is a well known fact 
technology has put the veurious peoples of the world in closer 
proximity. Traveling abroad is not as cumbersome as it used to 
be; the media have placed information about other countries at 
our fingertips. Furthermore, two out of three people in the 
world are people of color. These facts make it essential that 
human beings learn to live with differences. It is a universal 
basic need for all human beings to be liked, and needed, to 
belong and to be wanted. Good relationships with people who are 
different facilitate the learning experience; the avoidance of 
people who are different hinders learning and contributes to 
feelings of prejudice. Parents must teach children that America 
was built on the ideals of freedom and equality and that cultural 
differences are what makes America unique. 

As Americars we must be willing to move from verbal rhetoric 
and philosophy to acv.ion which manifests itself in the true mean- 
ing of the constitution of this country. 

Until the schools in the St. Louis metropolitan area were 
desegregated, black and white children had little or no contact 
with one another. Housinrj still remains segregated to a great 
extent. Because of the lack of contact with people from other 
r^jes, some children develop prejudiced attitudes, it is impor- 
tant to stress the positive aspects of differences and to encour- 
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age children to build friendships with people from backgrounds 
other than their own. That is one reason the school transfer 
program is so important. It offers an opportunity for diversity, 
for different people to be together and to learn to get along. 

Parents can help children adjust to a multicultural setting 
by recognizing that children who move from a school in which 
there is only one race to one in which there is more than one 
race may experience some uneasiness. Talk with your child about 
his or her feelings. Help your child feel good about his or her 
racial or ethnic identity by telling stories bout noteworthy 
individuals from your ethnic or racial group. 

Frequently black children are ashamed when they learn that 
their ancestors were slaves. They feel that they have nothing 
to offer. Build your child's self-esteem by discussing Africa 
and the many accomplishments that flowed from there. Explain 
that people from other groups had been in bondage also. Much 
info:cmation on the issues of heritage and ethnicity may be ob- 
tained from the Black History Repository at the VICC office 10601 
Clayton Road. 
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.»ii:rT:cui.Trx-.L lndz'^st* .ding 



1. AcrrulLuracion - Acqui^LCion b> a group or LncJi-L^uaL oc che cr:ii:s of anoc.icr 

culture . 

2. AisimiUcicn - Mucural cuUural diffusion chrounh which parsons or groups 

cone CO share a cocmnon culcurc. 

3. Bias - A ccndency, usually unconcious, co sea faces In a cercaln way because 

of one's wishes, incerescs, or values.^ 

6. Class - (1) ^ .lumbar of people or Changs srou^?d :ogechier becri::>e of certain 
liKcness or corctncn crai.cs. (2) A :;rju,» f»c pccpLc considoreO =s ur-ic 
according: :o econonic, cccuoacionvil , or social b:a:us, espcci.ili" . 
a ccono-iic. occupacional, ov sccial scacu5; cioociully a ^o. lal rar.r 
or cascc: a» che working class, che ai^Jle «:iasi. 

3. Concept - An i^ca or n^encal iciA-e cr.ac c^odUs gc-ncraliscd or cocrrn -Icr.er.cs 
found ill a aucber of specific cases. 

6. Counccrculcure - A subcuicure noc sterelv differenc from, buc ia opp-s.cion lo. 
' the convencional and approved culcurc of che soci^iry: e.g. 

che Hippie subcuicure 

7. Culcural Cianco - Chcn-es in ciie culcure of a oeople; occen used in-^tsrch-n^aabl./ 

wici: social -cUan^u. 

3. Cultucal Incegracion - The dc-^ree co vnich che craics, cor.plcxc5, and lascic.cioas 
* of a culcure arc hartncnicusly adjusccU co one anocnec. 

9 Culcv' ral Pluralism - Tolerawion of cuicural diftw r^tices vLchir a co-p.o* soc-j:-; 
" — aliowins iifc-renc ^rouDi co repair, cneir discmccivo cuir.arc. 

10. Culcur g> - Evervchin3 chac is socially Learned ar.i saarcd bv cho mcrb-rs of a 

sociecy: sociU hericarc wnicr. che u^dividuul receives :rom che zrouo. 
a syscetn oi benaviur :.iuircJ by n-Trerj of a sociccy. 

11. Deferred r ■ acificacion aaccem - ?osc?oncmenc ci prcsanc sacisfaccion for 

~ fucure rewaras . 

12. Demography - Scaciscical scudy of populacion coaposicion, dis c ribucion , and crends, 

13* Dlscriminacion - A oraccice chac creacs equal people unequally; limicing oppor- 
cunicy or reward according co race, religion, or echnic group. 

14. Echnic group ,- A number of people wich a common cuicural hericage which sees 
chem aparc from ochers m a variecy of social re lacionsh ips . 

15. Echnocencrism - Tendency of each group co cake for ^tanz^d che superioricy or 

Ics own culcure. 

16. F,cho s - Unifying spirit ruanins througn various aspects of a calcure. 
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17. Folk"3vs - Cusrcnarv, aor-nai, nabiCual behavior ^-narncccr 13: ic of chc -cT.bors 
of lAC group. 

la. Chccco - Any pare of a cicy in wnich che popul.icion i6 rosc/^'cced zr: a jarticuUr 
cchnic group; hiscorically applied co a Jeulsn discricc buc coday oCr-ri 
applitd CO tlc^ro Uiscriccs. 

19. Rjct - A group ot people sooMivhac difftrenc from och«r paopU in a combinacion 

of Inhorlctd physical characctrtsclcs. buc ch« weaning of ctic ctrm is 
also subscaocially d«cermintd by popuia social definition. 

20. SettTjsacipn* Stparacion of cwo or more groups based on a desire co avoid equal- 

scacus social concacc. 
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S olf-filf illinz pronttef»y - A orediccion whidj scares a chain of even-? whiih n-kes 

the prediccion coze crue. 



22. SooialOrdcr - \ syscen of people, relacionships , and cuscoes opera.lng sx^uch] 

cojjecher co acconplish cue vorlc of a sociecy. 

23. Scereocypc- A -roup-sharad ixagc of auccher group or cacagory of people. 

24. Subculcure • A duster of behavior paccems related to the general culcurc oT 

a eociecy and y«L liscinguishable froa ic; behavior paccarns oc 
a disuincc srroup uichin che general sociecy. 
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Choices/Horizons 



Tackling racism, sexism: 



For most children In American 
sociely M begins qi^^'i Inno- 
cently^ (he Imitation of ^arenUi) 
wtio at times may exhibit 
stereotypical behavior or ust 
racist or sexist jokes. 

What appears to be Innocent 
behavior, however, easily can 
resiiM In the perpetuation oi 
racism and sexism In a world 
which can afford neither. For 
American sociely Is becoming 
increastngt ttegrat^d. cul- 
turally pluralistic and supporllvf 
of expanding roles for womon 
and minorlites. Therefore, thost 
who influence children's 
development need to help mold 
HonsGxist. nonraclst beliefs and 
t)f>t»aviors, ?''suring thai the 
lollowing objectives are met. 
To;^rh children about their own 
f.ir.inl Klnntily and to be proud of 
their hrnMof*. holp them develop 
.•(irl rti.itnlnin ,1 positive Self* 
rnnr'f>pl, pf^roiirnge appreciation 
of (fivcrr.'ly, i)e it in appearance, 
culture or nt)illties. demonstrate 
liow storpritypcs limit In- 
Iprpprsnnal rolatlonships, career 
' hOK «in(t thinktny skills. 

Tiip niii.ipiinps bctow may 



prove helpful In vneating these 
objectives. 

1. Demonalratt nonracl8t» noii 
sexist behavior. Eliminate sexist 
and racial language Irom your 
vocabulary. Partnl(s) Should take 
|olnt responalb*Hly lor child- 
rearing and iHHiathold tasks, 
and children should be encour- 
aged to help wllh Ihose lasks. 
By taking part In Iradlttonal and 
nontradlllonal acUvHIes children 
wJI experlencf rllveree behavior 
In themselves, jnd therefore wlll^ 
be «^ble lo accept It In others. 

2. Make sure children are 
made aware of thtir own racial 
bnd cultural Mantillas, and try to 
provide exposure to other cul- 
tures and races. On a somewhat 
limited scatd this can t>a accom- 
plished by examining l)Ooks. 
magazine articles and television 
shows and discussing their con- 
tent However, more positive op 
portunltles era ollerod by 
cultural events where children 
can Interact with other races In a 
eupportlve, Inlormallve atmo* 
sphere. 

3 Be alllrmatlve. Don't wall 
lor children to st^'1 lealUIng 
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Guidelines for parents 



their differences and asking 
other chHdren about them. Ex- 
plain the obvious differences 
and similarities among people 
such as skin color, hair texture 
and physical build. Fuither, 
point out that dlllerences exist 
t>elween the children and mem- 
bers ol their owii family. Em- 
phasize that not only are the 
races and sexes dlllereni, but 
that all people are dlllereni, and 
that dlllerences are simply 
that— differences— out a mea- 
sure of superiority. 

4. Make learning a fun pro- 
cess. Many of the games avail- 
able today are sex and race at- 

llrmatlve. and games Irom vari- 
ous cultures easily can be Inte* 
grated Into a child's loy collec- 
tion. Moreover, many children's 
books nontnir^ tales ol how dll- 
lerences occur By applying the 
lessons to situations children 
are lamlPar with, you can help 
them learn that dlllerences need 
nc^ bo barriers to posfilve per 
sonal and working relationships. 

5. When children exhibit racist 
or sexist behavior, conlroni It 
For oicarnpto. If your children toll 



a racist or sexisl )oKe, question 
them about It. Ask why they are 
making fun ol others, and if they 
believe the staroo^ypo to bo trup 
By questioning children and en 
couraging them to lustily the 
stereotypes, they can better s^o 
the stereotype has no factual 
base. Furlhar, they will learn to 
become questioners of ste ^ 
types encountered outside the 
home. At the same time explain 
that stereotypes not only limit a 
person's behavior, thsy can hurt 
emotionally and often result in 
violence against those who use 
them. 

While lha guidelines offered 
above are positive steps, they 
are just the beginning The pro 
cess Is a continual one that rie 
mends new strategies penodt 
c illy as children grow nnd en 
counter new stereotype s, socmi 
situations and peer prrssurr. 
But with a sound knowfpdgn 
base, and continued support, 
children can develop anH m,Tm 
tain nonracist. nonsexisi at 
titudes— attitudes whfch wHI 
become more a part of ihew 
natural behavior and less a pro 
cess of change 
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flicXy Sherover-*4arcus« 
6501 Dana 
Oakland. CA 94609 

TOWARTS A PERSPECTIVE ON UNLEARNING RACISl : 

12 WORKING ASSUMPTIONS 

B«cauM racian is both institutional and attitudinal^ affectiva strategies 
a9ainst it nuat cecogniM this dual character. The undoing ot 
inatitutionalized racism onist be acconpanied bv the unlearning of racist 
attitudes and beliefs. Th» unlearning o£ nicest patterns o£ thought and 
action oust guide the practice of political ar*d social change. The following 
assunptions offer a perspective for the work of attitudinal change. 



1. The systematic mistreatment of any group of people isolates and divioes 
human beings from each other. This practice is a hurt to all paople. The 
division and isolation produced by racism is a hurt to people from all ethnic 
groups. 

2. Racism is not a genetic disease. No human being is bom with racist 
attitudes and beliefs. Physical ana cultijral differences between paople are 
not the cauae of racimn: these differences are used as the excuse to justify 
racir?, (Analogy with sexism: anatomical differences between human males and 
femles are non the cause of sexism: these differences are used to justify 
the mistreatment of females of all ages.) 

3. rte young person acquires misinformation by their own free choice. 
Racist attitudes and beliefs are a mi-xture of misinformation and ignorance 
which is imposed upon young people through a painful process o£ social 
conditioning. "You have to be Uught to hate and fear.** 

4. rtisinformation is harmful to all hianan beings. Misinformation about 
peoples of color is harmful to all people. Having racist attitudes and 
beliefs is like having a clamp on one's mind. It distorts one's perceptions 
of reality. Two examples: the notion that "flesh color" is several shades o£ 
pinkish beige; the use of the term 'minorities' to describe the majority of 
the world's people. 

5. to one holds onto misinfontiation voluntarily. People hoio onto racist 
beliefs and attitudes because this misinformation represents the best 
thinking they have been abla to do at this time, and because no one has been 
able to assist them to change their perspective. 

6. People will change their minds about deeply held convictions under the 
following conditions: 1) the new position is presented m a way that makes 
sanse to them; 2) they trust the person who is presenting the new position: 
3) they are not blamed for having had misinfonnation. 



•ncountcrs and interaction*. 

a Aa vouno peopl. w« hav« ott.n witnes^d despair and cynicia. in the 
adul't. ar^n^us^^nd w often ^ made to feel P-J-^^"^ 

Of injustice . Racism continues in part tecause we teei po%*rleS3 to ^ 
anything ai»ut it. 

difficulties. 

10 th« situation is not hopeles.: people can grow and change: «• *f* 
cciLS? i %«.t the past. 

4fAt# of affairs. It can •xamin«d, analyzed # and unl«arn«. 
:rsl;£oi«;tiS"i; glu^^ together and held in 

process of unlearning it itiust take place on the experiential as well as .on 
the theoretical level. 

11 we Uve in a multicultural, multi-ethnic world: everyone is "•thnic." 

<»;'r^ arow) U :<at •r.^ulaC or 'pliin'. Tfos a crucial P^" °f 

that >« all COT tcm traditicna in >*icli can tak. juatitied P"o«- 

15 All c»cpl< com tern tcaditiona vflicB nav. a niswcy o£ reaxatanc to 
in'ua'tic., had t..ir o«, i-^i-i-^'^^ °^ '^ura^o 

will be more eftective in all struggles for justice. 
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%rxnwMTr ISSUES 

Because children are not all the same, sometinies zo help a 
child reach his or her potential, a teacher may need to use 
additional outside resoiirces . Often academics tend to be geared 
to thm "average" learner. In cases in which an individual child 
is above or below average, something extra may be necessary. 
Often teachers are able within the classrooni to provide addition- 
al assistance or resources. Other times, outside resources such 
as special education or gifted programs are ailed for. 

meoted/Giftad 

School district staff provides many enrichment activities to 
challenge and btimulate students. Many gifted programs provide 
additional enrichment opportunities for those students who 
qualify as intellectually gifted. Creative and critical thinking 
skills are emphasized in the program to help students develop to 
their potential. Often students are taken out of the classroom a 
few hours a week to participate in gifted programs . 

The selection process for the talented/gifted program will 
vary among districts. Some districts also have advanced place* 
ment or honor classes for intellectually gifted/bright students 
at the middle and high school level. Parents wishing to find out 
more about the t^ilented/gifted program or r.dvanced placement/ 
honor classes should contact their child's counselor. Parents 
should also at this time inquire about what course sequencing is 
required for college. For example, three years of algebra, etj. 
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RaBadiatlon/Tatoring 

Moat school districts have remedial/tutorial ser^/icss for 
students who need help keeping up with classroom assignments. 
These services are provided by Special School District and/ or 
teachers hired by the district as resource teachers. Districts 
will also use parent volunteers to tutor students having diffi- 
culty specific subjects. Some schools use students to tutor 
other students. Parents should contact the school counselor for 
tutorial /remedial services offered through their district and for 
free tutorial telephone hotline s^irvices outside of the district. 

FrwDtJLoa/Betntioo 

The responsibility for determining the promotion or 
retention of students generally rests with the school profession- 
al staff (principal, teachers and counselors). Usually a child 
will not leave a grade without proficiency in the basic skills 
required for success at the next grade level. If a decision is 
made by the school staff that a child needs to be retained, the 
parents of the child will be notified. If the parents disagree 
with the recommendation for retention/reclasaif ication, there is 
a procedure to discuss the discrepancy. The policies vary from 
district to district. Each district has a promotion and reten- 
tion policy. Pa^rents are encouraged to contact their child's 
principal to find out the corre-rt process for appeal. 

Tterting 

Tests such as the Missouri Kindergarten Inventory of Devei- 
opmental Skills (KIDS) are usually administered before or at the 
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start of kinuergarten • Before the end of kindergarten and prior 
to starting first grade a test such as the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test is given. 

Various st2UideLrdized achievement tests are administered to 
students in elementary grades. These tests are generally given 
once or twice a year in the fall or spring depending on the 
district. When the lines of communication are open and the 
relationship is solid between the parent and the school; parents 
will understand student progress before report cards are issued « 
If parents are apprised of academic prag:7e88, there will be no 
surprises . 

Once entering high school, students interested in recuiving 
national merit scholarships will be given the Preliminjur/ 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT--NMSQT) . This test is a qualifying 
exam for National Merit Scholarships. Parents can check with the 
counseling department to see if there is a practice exam for the 
PSAT. 

If a student plans to attend a college or university, one or 
both of the following entr£mce examinations will be required 
before being considered: The American College Test Program (ACT) 
and the Scholastic i^titude Test (SAT) . Colleges will state 
which test they require in their catalogs. 

The Guidance £md CouiiSeling Department at the high school 
will be able to provide information, registration deadlines, 
registration forms and test dates for these examinations. 
Parents should become familiar with this department and ^ ik 
questions about colleges, scholarships and other things they need 
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to know early in their child's junior year or if need be during 
their child's senior year. 

Special BdncalJxA SarricM In St. Umlm Coanty 

The Special School District of St. Louis County is a super* 
loposed district that provides educational services to oientally 
and physically handicapped and to pupils interested in vocational 
education. The Special School District coordinates these serv- 
ices for students in all St. Louis County school districts for 
many years. 

Services include vision and hearing screenings and 
assessments for students sxispected of being handicapped. Direct 
services for students diagnosed as handicapped with such 
disabilities as learning, behavioral, hearing handicaps, speech 
difficulties and visual problems arm provid<Ki. 

A full continuum of special education services is availctble. 
They include: 

Rmaoiirce Secvicem - Itinerate services for mildly handicapped 
students delivered in a regular school setting. Students spend 
less than 50% of their time with the special education teacher. 
Sttlf-ccwtaised gemtlcee - for moderately handicapped students 
delivered in a regular school setting. Students spend 50% or 
more of time with the special education teacher. 
Self rmrTni — ' Serricea - for severely handicapped students 
delivered in a special district facility. Student <^ spend 100% of 
the time with a special education teacher. 

Classroom and educational placement is determined through 
the Individualized Education Program (lEP) process in which the 
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parent, the regular educator and the special school district 
representatives are involved. 

Special School District of St. Louis County is located at 
12110 Clayton Road, The contact person for transfer families for 
special education is Betty Walls (569-^8197). 

Other OppartmkLtiBm 

vocationa l Technical Schools 

There are a variety of full^day and half -day programs 
available at the vocational technical schools. Currently at the 
high school level there are South County Tech, North County Tech, 
and 0' Fallon. Interested students should check with their 
counselor to obtain current information regarding what programs 
are available and their locations. The Mietropoliteui Coordinating 
Committee is responsible for maintaining racial balauice in the 
technical schools. Additional information may be obtained from 
the committee at 851-2822. 

Cooperativa Occupational Education Program (CQE) 

Cooperative Occupational Education (COE) is a work-study 
program, which provides students with on-the-job training most 
beneficial to their future career. Students attend regular 
school classes depending upon the credits needed for graduation 
and work a certain amount of hours per week at their training 
site. Interested students should contact their counselor to 
determine if their school has such a program and if so what the 
eligibility requirements are. 
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Scholarships and Grants 

Parents and students should contact the Guidance and Coun- 
seling Department to request information on scholarships and 
grauits. If applying for grants and/or scholarships keep in mind 
that there are early deadlines for application. The Guidance and 
Counseling Department will be able to provide details on regis* 
tration deadlines, how to fill out forma and what infcrsation is 
needed . 

The counselors at the Voluntary Interdistrict Coordinating 
Cour^ll have forwardml this information to all heads of guidance 
departments on scholarships and grants available for minority 
students and will continue to update same. 
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Questions and Answers for Interest-Free Loans tlir 

HOW DOES ONE BECOME ELIGIBLE FOR A SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION ^ 
LOAN? 

Students who arc U.S. citiz^sns, and whose permanent residence ts m Sr. Louis. St. Louis County or the 
Fox C-6. Francis Howell, Orchard Farm or St. Charles School District are eligible lo apply. Students must 
have a high school dipbma or equivalent, and be enrolled in an accredited institution of higher learning 
Loans are awarded without regard to race or religion. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A SCHOLARSHIP LOAN AND A LOAN 
FROM ANOTHER INSTITUTION? 

A Scholarship Foundation loan is interest-free. The loan is part of a revolving loan fund administered by a 
volunteer board of directors. When students graduate and become employed, they repay their loan to the 
Scholarship Foundation, and the monies are recycled to new students to be used as interest-free loans 
again. 

WHAT IS A FINANCIAL AID PACKAGE? HOW DO LOANS FROM THE 
SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION PLAY INTO THIS? 

Many college students apply to their school for financial aid. This assistance usually is ''packaged" as 
grant money, loan money and work-study opportunities. The Scholarship Foundation »s a "last-dollar * 
funding organization. The interest-free loan ts paid directly to the student, to be used in addition to other 
financial ad received. This further enables a student to attend the school of his choice 

DOES THE AMOUNT OF THE FAMILY INCOME AFFECT THE LOAN A WAiilD 
PROCESS? 

Yes. However, the Scholarship Foundation has no set income ceiling when determining loan awards 
The following are considerations: 
•There is more than one fami'y member, including a parent, m college or close to entering college 
•Tne age of the parent(s) in relation to retirement plans 
•Circumstances of family illness, high medical expenses or job cnses 
•Evidence ot student s work experience 
•Evidence of vA/illingness to apply for other forms of financial aid 

HOW MANY STUDENTS DO YOU FUND EACH YEAR? 

For 1987-88, the Scholarship Foundation funded 630 students: 405 students renewed their loans and 
225 were students new to the foundation. We awarded $750,000 in loans to these students. 

HOW MUCH WILL THE SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION LOAN TO A STUDENT 
EACH YEAR? ARE LOANS RENEWABLE? 

Loans range from $600 to $2000 The loans are renewable as long as the student remains m good 
.icademic standing in his/her program, and continues to show financial need The Scholarship 
rounaalion will loan up to a maximum of $12,000 to an individual student 

WHERE DOES ALL YOUR MONEY COME FROM? 

The largest source ol riew m(;rw?v Lumes frotn SCHOLARSHOP, a female Llothinq ^\or^ Studrnts tn 
'oan repayment generate -^i^futicant funds to re( v<'led m\o \m\ki loans ^\\eh y\\\r Furrl^tr suppcjrf 
' omes trom the Scholarship Fnimdanon mennh<>rsiiip and v>n(iowmHn( .md mcTpasincj ^ nmrnunirv 
' orpor MP ( t>ntril')uti()ns 
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DO YOU REQUIRE FOR APPUCATION THi: CSS OR ACT FINANCIAL AID FORM? 

Yes. The Scholarship Foundation uses the financial needs analysis form to evaluate the suggested 
student/ family contribution in relation to family income and assets. 

DOES THE SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION HAVE A CODE NUMBER FOR THE CSS 
OR ACT FINANCIAL AID FORM? 

Yes. The code numbers are: CSS • 0123, ACT - 6152. 

DO I HAVE TO ATTEND A MISSOURI SCHOOL? 

No. Students funded by the Scholarship Foundation attend over 80 institutions of higher leammg, both 
public and private, in Missouri and out of stafe. The choice of school rests with the student 

WHAT GRADES OR GRADE POINT SHOULD I HAVE TO QUAUF Y? 

Generally a -C* averaigc i;^ anceptable bv^ the Scholarship Foufidation. Students' academic record 
should relate to the college proriram they wish to attend. For example, a student entering engineering 
should have strcr j grades in coilege-bound rnath courses. 

DO I HAVE T- » ACHIEVE A PARTICULAR SAT OR OTHER TEST SCORES TO 
QUALIFY? 

The Scholar'":ip Foundation has no minimum test score which would disqualify a student from 
consideration ? a loan. 

DO YOU Fl WD STUDENTS DESIRING TO ATTEND VOCATIONAL, TRAD^ OR 
SECISETARIAL SCHOOLS? 

Yes. The Schutarship Foundation wishes to assist all St. Louis area students to reach thar full potential 
through higher education programs, including accredited programs other than junior college and college 
degree programs* 

BESIDES MY ACADEMIC RECORi:^ WHAT OTHER PERSONAL QUALITIES OR 
ACTIVITIES IS THE SCHOLARSHflP FOUNDATION LOOIUNG FOR? 

Demonstration of work experience, participation in school activities, or participation in 
churcK^community activities are characteristics important for consideration. The student's expression of 
personal and career goals both tn the future and while attending school is also carefully considered 

WHAT IS THE TIMEFRAME FOR f^AKING APPUC ATION TO THE SCHOLARSHIP 
FOUNDATION? WHEN WILL I BE NOTIFIED ABOUT LOAN AWARD? 

Students should request an application from the Scholarship Foundation January 1st by sending a 
self-addressed, stamped business size envelope to the Scholarship Foundation office, 8215 Clayton Road. 
S( Louii, MO 63117. Deadline for applications ts April 15th, Students are notified of loan awards June 1st 
Funds distributed in two payments, in July and tn November 

WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS FOR LOAN PAYMENT? HOW LONG DO I HAVE 
TO REPAY MY LOAN? 

Repayment is to be made in monthly installments one year after graduation The entire loan is to be 
reoaid. interest fre ». within six years after graduation If a student drops out of school, loan payments are to 
begin immediately. 
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78 SCHOLARSHIPS 
EVEH7 BLACK 
HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT 
SHOULD 
KNOW 
ABOUT 



COMPILED BY 




SCHOLARSHIP 



ELieiBILin 



AMOUNT CONTACT 



AlCPA SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR JilMORITY 
UNOERGRA^niATE 
ACCOUNTmi 
MAJORS 



Applicants must be 
Minority students 
Mho are undergrad- 
uate accounting 
,«ajor$, U.S. citizens 
and in financial 
need. 



Up tc American Institute 
$1000 Certified Public 
Accountants 
1211 Avenue of the 
Mwricas 

New York. NY 10036 
(21^)575-6200 



ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA 
SORORITY 



Many of the 700 
local Chapters 
offer scholarships 
to qualified high 
school students. 
Awards are 4l«ost 
exclusively for 
black 



ALPHA PHI ALPHA 
FRATERNITY 



The fraternity pro- 
vides scholarships 
high school students 
involved in various 
educational arJ 
coHMjnity projects. 
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MINORITIES IN 
^RIN6 
LPS 



Black students who 
are planning to najor 
in engineering, rank 
in the top third of 
their class, and 
are residents of a 
lity where a 
partltflQating Amcj 
facility*H.l( 



ARMCO MINORITIES IN 
INSURANCE AND RISK 
NANASCNT 



senior, who rani 
"Tn the top half of 
their class, and 
planning to major in 
business. Applicant: 
must reside in a com- 
munity where a parti- 
cipating Annco facility 
is located. 



Varies Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority. Inc. 

S^^S<i> yS.Si^y 



varies Alpha Phi Alpha 
Paternity. Inc. 
4432 So. Martin Luther 
King Or. 

Chicago. IL 60653 



(312)373-1819 



$2,000 



Armco Insuraprt Group 
702 Curtj^f 
H^ildHfown. OH 45043 

(513)425-529: 



j^.OOO same 



ERIC 



SCHOLARSHIP 



AFHA NEU ACCESS 
ROUTES TO 

PWFESSIONAL 
CAREERS 



ELIGIBILITY 



AFRICAII ICrwOOIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 



^AFRICAN NETHOOIST 
EPISCOPAL ZICM 
CHURCH 



WOUIfT CQHTACT 



Ppimapily for black high 
school students who have 
completed the 10th grade 
and wiio are residents 
of Philadelphia. 
Prograa is aincd at 
placing students at 
iMdical schools or 
laboratories to get 
research experience and 
earn money for college. 



Scholarships are 
available through 
local congregations. 
The AME church 
has over 8,000 con- 
gregations Morldwide. 



This organization's 
1.5 Billion MMbers, 
encoMpassing 2500 
churches, provides 
scholarships for its 
college-bound menbers. 



Varies American Foundation 
for Negro Affairs 
1700 Market St. 
Philadelphia, pa 19103 

{215)563-1248 



Varies African Methriist 
Episcopal Church 
2311 M St., N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20037 

(202)337-3930 



Varies African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion 
Church 

1200 Windermere Or. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15218 

(412)242-5842 



AGNES JONES JACXSON 
UNOERGRADUAT-E 
SCHOUWSHIP 



AIA MINORITY 
OlSAnVANTAGEO 

SCHOlAiiSHIP r-itK^, 



NAACP menbers Mho 
are or plan to be 
full-time college 
students. G.P,A. 
must be at least 
2.5 and financial 
need is required. 



Students from 
minor. Cy and/or 
disadvantaged 
backgrounds Mho have 
completed high school . 
are in junior college, 
or in the first year 
of professional 
study. 



$1000 National Association 
for the Advancement 
of Colored People 
(NAACP) 

c/o Or. Beverly Cole 
Director of Education 
186 Rensen St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 

(212)858-0800 



Varies " American Institute of 
Architects 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20006 

(202)785-7350 



t 'J 



•CHOUUISHIP 



ELIGIBILITY 



AHOUKT COffTACT 



• ASSOCIATION OF BUCK 
■ JOURULISTS SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAH 



Applicants (nust have 
p^ >ipated m the 
a St. Louis 
Mi . ity Journalism 
Vtorkshop. bt black 
college students 
Mjoring in Jour- 
nal isfli. and live in 
the St. Louis area. 



$1000 National Association 
of Black Journalists. 
Greater St. Louis 
Area Chapter 
2953 Or. Ma»^in Luther 
King Or. 

St. Louis. MO 63106 
(314)535^5185 



BOSTCM UMIVERSm 



Geared toward students 
interested in a medi- 
cal career. Funds 
provided by ttit 
Middlesex Central 
District Nidical Society. 



$2400 Office of Kw.issions 
Boston University 
Boston. MA 02215 

(617)353-2000 



BREAKTMOUGH TO 
MURSINU 
SCHOUUBHIF 


Minority undergraduate 
students interested 
In studying for 
nursing careers. 
Financial need a 
requirement. 


$2000 


National Student 
Norses' Association 
10 Coluobus Circle 
New York. NY 10019 

(212)561-2211 


CAL GRANT B 


Students who are 


Froai 


California Student 




U.S. citizens and 


$300 


Aid Commission 




California residents. 


to 


141P Fifth Sto 




full-tioie college 


$4275 


Sacramento. OA 9^314 




students, and in 








financial need. 




(916)322-6280 



CARUTON COUEGE 



CARNEGIE-MELLON 
UNIVERSm 



Varies. Awards 
include the Fraser 
Scholarships, the 
Honeywell Fund and 
the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune Fund. 



Varies Office of Admissions 
Carleton College 
Northfield. MN 55057 

(507)063-4000 



Minority students 
preparing for 
careers iri insurance, 
specifically as 
actuaries. 



Varies Office of Admissions 
Carnegie-Mellon 
University 
5000 Forbes Ave. 
Pit'sburgh PA 15213 

(412)578-2000 



ERLC 



SCHOLARSHIP 



CASE WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 



^ aTHOtIC MESRO 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 



COALITION OF VLMOi 
HEMERS OF THE 
AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 



ELIGIBILITY 



AMOUNT CONlACT 



Scholarship programs 
Include tha Martin 
Luther King. Jr. 
Scholarship and 
the Minority 
Enginters 
Industrial 
Opportunity 
progran. 

Black students about 
to enter or continu- 
ing college are 
eligible. Financial 
Mtd required. Awards 
not confined to 
Catholic students. 

One of this organiza- 
tion's goals is to 
assist black student* 
in their total educa- 
tion in colleges and 
institutions of the 
AMrican Lutheran Church. 



From 

$1000 

to 

$2000 



Avg. 
$300 



varies 



Office of Admissions 
Case western Reserve 
university 
University Circle 
Cleveland, OH 44106 

(216)368-2000 



Catholic ScnoUrsmps 
for Negroes, Inc. 
73 Chestnut St. 
Springfield, MA 'J1103 



coalition of Black 
HMbers of the 
AMncan Lutheran 
Church 

422 So. 5th St. 
Minneapolis. MN 55415 



(612)330-3100 



COE COLLEGE 



COLBY COLLEGE 



Awards available 
especially for 
Mifiority students; 



The Ralph J. Bunche 
Scholars Progra«- 
applicants oust 
shoM scholastic and 
leadership potential. 
Special grants given 
in addition to usual 
aid. Amount based 
on need. 



Up to 
$2600 



Office of Admissions 
Coe college 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52402 
(319)399-8000 



varies Office of Admissions 
Colby College 
watervilie. ME 04901 

(207)873-1131 



ERIC 



SCHOLARSHIP 



ELIGIBILITY 



AMOUKT CONTACT 



COLORADO COLLEGE 



Award sponsored by ttie 
El Pomar Foundation 
to assist qualified 
Qiinority students with 
financial need. 



Varies Office of Admissions 
Colorado College 
Colorado Springs. CO 
80903 

(303)473-2233 



CORPORATE SPONSORED 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
MINORin UNOCRGRADUATE 
STJDENTS IN PHYSICS 



Awards sponsored 
by corporations 
and given to out- 
standing minority 
students who are or 
plan to najcr in 
physics. 



$2000 Th^^ Amen can Physical 
Sc^^^ty 

333 C. 45tn St. 
Htn York. NY 10017 

(212)682-7341 



DAILY PRESS 
SCHOURSHIPS FOR 
BLACK JOURNALISTS 



OaTA SIGMA THETA 
SORORITY 



Elack students either 
interested in study- 
ing print Journal isa 
or already in print 
journal is«. Preference 
given to residents of 
the Virginia Penninsula« 



$2500 Daily Press. Inc. 

7505 Warwick Blvd. 

P.O. Box 746 

Newport News. VA 23607 

(804)244-8421 



Scholarships for women 
from Montgomery or 
Prince George's 
counties in Maryland 
for study at either 
a college or specialized 
vocational school. 



Varies Delta Sigma T^eta 
Sorority. Inc. 
1707 New Hampshire Ave,. 
N.W. 

Washington. O.C. 20009 
(202)483-5460 



OR. MARTIN LUTHFR 
KIN6« JR. MENWIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP AUARD 



Black high school 
graduates are eligible. 
Winners determined by 
SAT scores. 6.P.A.. 
leadership, recommenda- 
tions and personal 
interviews. 



$2000 Educational and 
Cultural Fund of 
the Electrical Industry 
Electric Industry Center 
158-11 Jewel Ave. 
' Flushing. NY 11365 



WKE UNIVERSITY Award sponsored by the Up to Office of Admissions 

Gulf OM Corporation $2000 Duke University 

Foundation, scholar- Durham. NC 27706 

ships are available 

for minority students (919)684-3214 
interested in engineer- 
ing and science, who are 
m financial need. 



ERLC 



SCHOLARSHIP 



ELISIBILITY 



AWUffT CO«TACT 



EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
PROetAM 



Minority group members From 

and low- income youths $100 

who are residents of to 

Racine and/or graduates $1000 
of a local high school. 



Racine Environment 
Comnittee Educational 
Fund 

316 Fifth St. 
Racine. WI 53403 



(414)637-8893 



EDUCATIONAL 
OPPCRTUMITY FUND 
OANTS 



Applicants must be fro* 
educationally disadvan- 
taged backgrounds, be 
able to show financial 
ne«d. residents of New 
Jtrsey. ?id bt enrolled 
in a New Jersey college 
or university. 



From New Jersey Department 
$200 to of Higher Education 
$1200 P.O. Box 1417 

Trenton. NJ 08625 

(609)292-4368 



aiCS NATIONM. 

FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS 



High school seniors who Froa' 
show leadership, out- $1000 
standing acadeaic per- to 
fonunce. and financial $5000 
need, mst live within 
the jurisdiction of 
the Elks. 



Improved Benevolent 
Protective Order of 
Elks of the World 
P.O. Box 159 
Uinton. NC 29786 

(919)358-7661 



UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA 



'GEORGE E. JOHNSON 
FOUNDATION 
EDUCATIONAL 
FUND 



Vf New York Times 
ocnoiar ship— open to 
either a graduate or 
undergraduate student 
in the field of jour- 
nalism. Priority 
given to minority 
group members. 



Hinority students who 
have been accepted into 
a 4-year accredited col- 
lage or university and 
who are academically 
qualified. Priority 
given to students 
interested in math or 
science. 



From Office of Admissions 

$750 University of Florida 

to 233 Tigert Hall 

S15C0 Gainesville. FL 326n 

(904)392-3261 



Varies George E. Johnson 
Foundation 

8522 So. Lofayette Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60620 



GEORGE WASHINGTON Mm rity students grad- 

CARVER SCHOUWSHIP uating from select 

high schools in Santa 
Barbara. CA; with a 
2.5 G.P.A. and in 
financial need. 



Varies George Washington 
Carter Scholarship 
Club. inc. 

c/o Mrs. Wi 1 1 lam £. kj ng 
626-8 East Oe LaGuerrd 
Santa Barbara. CA 93ij3 



ERIC 



S(mARSHIP 



aiGIBILITY 



AMUMT COffTACT 



GEOR^OWN 
UNIVERSITY 



60L0CN STATE 

MWORITY 

SCHOLARSHIPS 



-HALLIE Q. BROtM 
SCH0UI6HIP FUND 



HAV 



COLUGE 



Aid is available 
tn rough Law Center 
Minorivy Scholarship 
Funds. 



Qualified nlnorlty 
students accepted to 
or enrolled \n a 
college or university 
in an area whtre the 
tht Fouodatlon con- 
ducts fund-r*ising; 
to d«t«. th«s« include 
California and Dttpoit. 



Minority students 
^ are U.S. citizens 
Mith financial need 
and have applied to 
an accredited college 
or university. 



Class of 1912 
Scholarship Fi^nd— 
to assist student 
with financial need. 
Preference ::yen to 
African or Asian 
students when 
possible. 



Varies office of Admissions 
Georgetown University 
37th * 0 St.. N.W. 
Washington, O.C. 20057 

(202)625-0100 



Varies Golden State .-(inonty 
Foundation 
1999 W. Adams 31 vd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90018 

(213)731-7771 



^.JS, National Association 
$1000 0' colored Women's 
Clubs 

580C 16th St.. N.w. 
»<ashim;ton, O.C. 20011 

{20Z)7Z6-2QH 



Varies Office of Acaiissions 
Haverford Cciege 
Haverford, PA 
190411392 



(215)896-1350 



HAVERFORD COUEGE 



HERBERT LEMUN 
EWCATION FUND 



J. Henry Scattergood 
Scholarship Fund- 
to provide financial 
aid and other supportive 
services to black students. 



Varies same 



Black seniors planning 
to attend desegregated 
and publicly supported 
colleges or universities 
m the South, and can 
show financial need. 



$1000 NAACP Legal Defense 

and Educational Fund. Inc. 

Herbert Lehman 

Education Fund 

10 Columbus Circle 

Suite 2030 

New yoric, NY 10019 

(212)219-1900 



ERIC 



SCHOUASHIP 



ELIGIBILITY 



AMOtW COffTACT 



IOTA PHI LAnOA 
SCHOUUISHIP PROGRAM 

V 


Slacic female high 
school students 
interested in 
business educacion. 


Varies 


Iota Phi Lambda 
Sorority. Inc. 
c/o Or. Evelyn Peevy 
5313 Halter Lane 
Norfolk. VA 2350^ 


JOSEPH EHRENREICH/ 
NPPF SCHOLARSHIP 


Students enrolled in 
a recognized 4-year 
college or university 
having courses in 
photojournalism. 
Financial need 
required. 


$1000 


National press 
Photographers 
Association 
Box 1146 

Durham. NC 27702 
(319)489-3700 


JOURNALISM 
SCHOUWSHIP FOR 
MINORITY STUDENTS 


Ap^licat:ts oust be 
major inQ In journalism 
and residing in or 
attending a 4-year 
college or university 
in Alaska. Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, or 
Washington. Financial 
ne^ r^uired. 


$1100 

• 


Allied Daily Newspaper 
F undation 
P.O. Box 11410 
Tacoma. WA 98411 

(206)272-3611 


KAPPA ALPHA PSI 
FRATERNin 


The fraternity's 
national service 
program, ''Guide Right." 
mandates each of its 
approx. 520 chapters 
to administer 
scholarships. 


Varies 


Kappa Alpha Psi 
Fraternity. Inc. 
2320 No. Broad St. 
Phxladelp a. PA 19132 

(215)228*7184 


UNIVERSITY OF 
KENTUCKY 


Awards include the 
Journalism Award and 
th€ King Scholarship 
Fund, open to black 
residents of Kentucky. 


Varies 


Office of Admissions 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 

(606)257-7148 


«0OAK MINORITY 
MJJXaiC AKARDS 
PROGRAM 


Wards granted at 
27 selected colleges 
for minority freshrnen 
majoring in engineer- 
ing. chemistry. computer 
sc ience » account i ng .and 
businers administration. 


Approx. 
501 of 
tuition 


Eastman Kodak Company 
343 State St. 
Rochester. NY 14650 

(716)724-3127 



SCHOUUSHIP 



aieiBiLin 



AMOUMT CONTACT 



LUTKCRAJI AMERICAN 


Lutheran campuses 


Varies Aid Association for 




Wiuji w Ui unj9 " iiiiiiui lujr 


LUvnerans (AALj 






Appieuont Mi 34919 








"Or «»4icir liiiKjriw/ 












need not be iMnbtrs 






Of uie Association* 




MINORITY EOUariON 


Minority students ad- 


Varies Reformed Church of 


FUND 


mitted to a college 


America (RCA) 




and who are members 


475 Riverside Or. 




of an RCA church or 


Room 1819 




enrolled in an 


New York. NY 10027 




college. 


(212)870-3071 





THE MUSIC ASSISTANCE 
FUND SCHOUWSHIP 



Minority students From 
who need financial $250 
help to attend con- to 
servatories and $1000 
schools of music, 
if they are interested, 
in playing orchestral 
in5tnjR!ents« 



, The Music Assistance 
Fund 

New York Phiinarmonic 
Avery Fisher Hall 
Broadway at 65th St. 
New York, NY 10023 

(212)580-8700 



NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
FOR OUTSTANDING 

NEfiRO STusorrs 



Black students who ;tave 
taken the PSAT/NMSqT no 
later than the 10th 
grade, and noted in 
Section 11 of the e:!am 
they are a black American. 
Financial need is not 
a factor. 



From National Merit 

$250 Scholarship Corporation 

to One-American Plaza 

$2000 Evanston, IL 6020^ 

(312)866-5100 



NATIONAL NEUSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS SCHOLARSHIPS 



Minority college 
students who with to 
pursue careers in 
Journalism. 



National newspaper 
Publishers Association 
c/o The Louisville 
Defender 

1720 Dixie Highway 
Louisville, KY 40210 

(502)772-2591 



NATIONAL SCHOURSHIP 

SERVICE AND FUND 

FOR MINORI^nr STUDENTS 



Awards based on need From 

and are designed to $200 

Supplement the resources to 

of students who have $600 
received other aid. 



National Scholarsnip 
Service and Fund 
for Minority Student*^ 
322 Eighth Ave. 
New York. NY 10001 



SCHOLARSHIP 



ELIGIBILITY 



AHOUMT CONTACT 



HATIOHAL SOCIETY Of 
PM}fESSIOfb>L 
ENGINEERS RACIAL 
MNORITY GRANTS 



NEGRO EDUCATIONAL 
EMERGENCY DRIVE 
(NEED) 



UNIVERSITY OF 
NOTRE OMC 



ONEGA PSI PHI 
FRATERNITY 



PHI BCTA SIGNA 
FRATERMin 



Minority op female *Mqti 
school seniors who 
rank in the tcp i of 
their class, with 
plans to Mjor in 
tnginetring. Finan- 
cial netd required. 



$1000 National Society of 

Professional Engineers 
Educat'.on Foundation 
2029 K. St.. NoW. 
Washington. O.C. 2000( 

(202)463-2300 



Black students attend- From 
ing high school in $100 
Pennsylvania and accepted to 
at a college in tnat $SOC 
st«U. Geared towards 
the average, rather 
than the top, achiever. 



Negro Educational 
Eniergency Drive 
2003 Law i Finance Bide 
429 Fourtn Ave. 
Pittsburgh. PA 152t9 

(412)566-2760 



Available sc^wlarships 
include the Mertin S5Q0 
Luther King Scholarship to 
Prograa to assist ain- $1900 
orlty students .<n 
financial need. 



The fraternity provides 
scholarships for black 
students with leadership 
skills and acadeM*c 

excellence. 



Scholarships, enploy- 
■ent referrals, and 
other programs are 
available to college- 
bound black high school 
students. 



Office of Admissions 
university of Notre Oan 
Notre Dane. IN 46§5e 

(219)239-6011 



Varies Omega Psi Phi 

Fraternity, Inc. 
2714 Georgia Ave., n 
Washington. O.C. 20001 

(202)667-7158 



Varies Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity. Inc. 
1327 R St.. N.W. 
Washington. O.C. 20^11 

(202)726-5434 



UNIVERSm OF 
PinSBURGH 



Mellon Gi'ant for 
NSSFMS Students- 
for students who have 
already received aid 
from the National Schol- 
arship Service and Fund 
for Minority Students. 



Varies Office of Aomiss'ons ] 
University of Pittsburg 
Pittsburgh. PA 
152600001 

(412)624-4141 



SCHOUUISHIP 



aiSISILITY 



^«Wn" CWTACT 



UNIVERSITY OF 
PinSSURGH 



UNiyERSITY OF 
POATLANO 



ROY UIUINS 
EOUCAriONAL 
SCH0UWS1IP 



General studies grants; 
for ■inority a.Kl olsad- 
vanuced students edter- 
inq tlw Scnool of General 
Studies. 



Xing-Kennedy 
Scttolarshlps: for 
minority students and 
tn« amunt available 
varies froa year to 
year. 



Ouelified ainority 
studenu enrolled in 
an accredited college 
or university: vitli 
financial neeC. 



Maximin: Office of Admissions 
cost of University of PittsOurgh 
tuition Pittstjurgn. pa 
1S2600001 

(412)624-4141 



Varies Off it? of Vlraissicns 
Univ4rs4»y of Port lard 
5000 N. Wiilamente Blvd. 
Portland, c 
97203S798 

(503)283.7911 



Up to National Association 
$1000 .for tlM Advancenent 

cf Colored People 

(NAACP) 

144 M. 125tn St. 
fork, MY 10027 

(212)666-9740 



SACHS FOUMOATION 

UNOEROUMjATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 



SI6MA GANIA RHO 
SORORITT 



STAlUr £. JAOCSON 
SCHOURS<IP AMARO 
FOR NiNQRin 
HANDICAPPED 
STUOEHTS 



Black high school 
seniors with at 
least a 2.9 6.P.A. 
are residents of 
Colorado, and are 
m financial 



$2000 Sac is Foundation 
418 First National 
Bank Building 
Colorado Springs. CO 
80903 

(303)633-2353 



This sorority offers 
scholarshipi to und«r< 
graduates and high 
school students with 
outstanding acadeaic 
acftieveaent. 



Varies Sigou Saaaa Rho 
Sorority, Inc. 
840 E. 87th St. 
Chicago. IL 60619 

(312)873-9000 



Applicants nist be 
educationally handi- 
capped students wl!o are 
college bound, and In 
financial need. 



11000 Foundation for 

Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Or. 
Reston. va 22091 

(703)630-3660 



ERIC 



SCHOLARSHIP 



ELieiBILin 



AMC'JfT COJfTACT 



4 



STUOOn' OPPORTUHin 
SCroUUiSHlPS FOR 
EDMXC MINCRITY 
GROUPS 



SYRACUSE UNIVERSm 



Minority students with From 

financial need and $100 

reconmended by to 

counselors designated $1400 
by the Church. 



WSTR Minority Award- 
open to candidate'j rrom 
an etiinxc minority who 
wish to study broadcast 
journal ism. 



UNIVERSm OF 
TEXAS AT AUSTIN 



Acc- iting Scholar- 
ships are available 
to Binority students 
Mjoring in account- 
ing. 



UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS AT AUSTIN 



Minority Business 
A$sist«nce~for 
students in the 
College of Business 
Adainistraxion. 



UNIVERSTIY OF 
TEXAS AT AUSTIN 



Texas Achievement 
Awards—designed 
for selected min- 
ority freshmen who 
show academic 
pottjntial. 



UMITED METHODIST 
EnieiC MINORITY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 



Minority students 
who are active in 
the united Methodist 
Church, recommended 
by their pastor, en- 
rolled in an accredited 
college, and in finan- 
cial need. 



United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 
475 Riverside Or. Rm 4: 
New York, NY 10115 

(212)870-2618 



1 



UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE 
FUND SCHOLAJISHIPS 



High school seniors 
with strong academic 
backgrounds. Must be 
attending or planning 
to attend an indepen- 
dent, accredited, pre- 
dominantly black college. 



ERLC 



$4000 Office of Admissions 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse. NY 13210 

(^15)423-1870 



Varies Office of Admissions 
University of Texas 
at Austin 
Austin, TX 78712 

(512)471-3434 



Varies same 



Si 000 



Same 



From Un'.ted Methodist Church 
$100 Board of Higher 
to Education S Ministry 

$1000 P.O. Box 871 

Nashville, TN 37202 

(6.5)327-2700 



From 
$100 

to 

$2000 



United Negro College 
Fund, Inc. 
500 E. 62nd St. 
New York. NY 10021 

(212)644-9600 



SCHOLARSHIP 



aisiBiLin 



AMOUNT CQirTACT 



UASHIN6T0N STATE 
NEED GRANT 



UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN AT 
NAOISON 



Students must b« Froa 
needy or disadvan- $300 
taged. a Washington to 
resident, and enrolled $570 
or accepted as a full- 
tiM undergraduate 
student. 



TTie Grant Foundation 
Scholarship program 
makes several awards 
for minority students 
studying Journal ism. 



Washington Council 

for Postsecondary 

Education 

908 E. Fifth St. 

Olyapia. WA 98504 

(206)753-3571 



$800 Office of Admissions 

university of Wisconsin 
at Madison 
500 Lincoln Or. 
Madison. WI 53706 

(608)262-1234 



YUCA- 

KATE H. ATHEXTON 
SCHOLARSHIP 



4 



ZETA PHI BETA 
SORORin 



Grants are available 
only to fcMle resi- 
dents of the sute of 
HiMtii (preferably 
minorities). are 
pwrsuin^ a college 
education in Hatfaii 
or in the continental 
united SUtes. 



Up Hawaiian Trust 

jtSOO .Company. Ltd. 

. 0. Box 3170 
Honolulu. HI 96802 

(808)525-8511 



ZHA OaTA PHI 
SORORITY 



This sorority promotes 
academic excellence 
and offers scholarships 
to qualified black 
high school students. 



Varies Zeta Delta Phi 
.■Sorority, Inc. 
P.O. Box 157 
Bronx, NY 10469 

(212)407-8288 



Service Program— This 
preda nantly black 
sorority offers 
college scholarships 
for its members. 



varies Zeta Phi Beta 
Sorority, Inc. 
1734 New Hampshire Ave.. 
N W. 

■ Washington, O.C. 20009 
(202)387-3103 



1984 Beckham House Publishers Incorporated 
AH rights reserved. 
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If Your Son 
or Daughter Is 
College-Bound 
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MissDun Dcp.iniucm of Oeiueniary Kc Secondary Ediuaiion 
Anlun K M.illoi>. (.ominissionei ol Kihicaiion 



De ^r Parent: 



Tic nep.iniiiciii of FIciiicni.iry and Scccndary Kdiiraiion is pU ,.scd ui 
make available this new edition of our giiide for parents ofcollege-hoiiiul 
sindeois li lias heen (|iiite popular in recent years witC parents and 
guidaiue (ouiiselors across Missouii. a'ld I hope you continue to fuid ii 
useful 

I Ins booklet uuluiVsintorniai. ^i: about a nrw$(Jurccol fhiaiKial aid foi 
(jualificd students— the Missouri Teacher Fducation Scholarship 
l^ograin Hc|{inning in HWH. and for the first lime. Missoua will ofTer 
spei i.il one-iinic scholarships of S2.000 lo encourage high-ability students 
to pursue caieeis in te< hing. This program «s an im|M>nani pan of 
Missitun's efTttrc to attract laleiiied young pet.ple uito the educaticui 
Drofc'ssuMi (i IS an ooiion I hope you will Consider. 

Main (hangrs are «»ciurnng in educ^iicui tod.iy — ch.inges which wiM 
make tcailung a ihore challenging and rew.irchng piofessitui in the 
iutuic Ucginiung in for ex.unple. ilassrcHun leathers ui our slau* 

\mII he assured a siaiiing salary of at least $lh.tXMJ per ye.ir I his is |usi (uie 
ttfihc steps iio'v being taken not only to make leaching more financiiilly 
lewarding (a :iai i(Hisiderati(Ui). but also to upgrade si.indards and 
opp tfiiiiunes for advancing in the profession 

Bei ause of rapid changes in our schrols an.l in society, we need lop nou h 
>oiiiig people who ca:i lead ihe professuui in the years ahea-^i *i S^eref(H e. I 
ent outage >ou and ycmr college-bound student lo take a iMik at teacbii>){ 
Voti may l>esur|)nsed by \hr ipponuniiies that wilt be aviitable in ih^' ncai 
future lite aludarship prugram is an extra incrnnve for your son or 
datighier u> g \ e senous consideraiion to a career in leaching 

Best wishes lo yc^t and your cotlet/e-botind son or daughter I h IS IS a«i 
exi.auj— and imponant — time in ins/hcrlife 




Plan Ahead for College 



Planning for college should be a process that begins long before 
your son or daughter graduates from high school ri.mmng should 
begin in the ninth or lei . grade with consideiatio'" given to both 
academic preparation for college and arrangements for paying the 
costi. of college atttndancc. 

To benefit from college attendance, students nnist be prepared 
adequately for college-level study. Each college or university 
establishes its own standards for the academic preparation of 
entering freshmen. sdenis should check adr.na iion and entry-tesi 
requirements at colleges and univcrsiii^rs they are considering. 
Then ^hcy ihould enroll in the mo5i appsopiiate high schoe^ 
courses in language ans, science, mathematics and social studies. 
Students should seel ulvicc from counselors about reconinie'idcd 
college-prep courses If they have specific collef'es \n iiund, they 
should find out about any special requiremenis in areas such as 
foreign language, conqniier science o'* fine ans 

The Missouri State Hoard of Education esiablislied the College 
Preparatory Studies Cenificate in 1984. The cenificate is awarded to 
graduating senior ^ who have completed specified high school 
courses and aiiaincd ^nade point averages and test scores high 
enough to qualify. All high school districts \v Missoiiii are eligible 
:o participate in ihe Colle|r* Prepa^iiory Studies Ceriiftcaic 
Program. 

Some high schools participate in the Advanced Pla eineni Program 
of the College Boa* d Students who complete high hool courses 
in this program and score high enough on the tones|>onding 
Advanced Placement I\ogram Tests can earn c(»l!t-^'e ciedit from 
participating colleges and universities. 
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Ninth 8c Tenth Grades 



Duniig iliL- iiiiuh and lenih grades, your son or daughter should. 

U compare his or her meresis and abihiies with specific rec|uiie- 
menis for career possibilities. 

□ look at careers which interest him or her and see what education 
or training is needed to pursue those career objectives 

Many high schools have career exploration materials for 
student use such as the Missouri Vital Information for Educa- 
tion and Work (Mo VIEW) program, Chronicle Guidance's 
Occupational Library with the C lege View Deck, and Science 
Research Associates' Career information Kit. The school 
counselor can help with this search. 

□ check on specific entrance requirements (such as courses and 
test scores) for schools which he or she n^ay wish to attend 

□ plan a sequence ol courses in high school that will prepaie the 
student for a college program leading to a career that fits his or 
her interests und abilmes. 

□ compare cost factors at the selected schools. 

□ request !nforn[iation about scho'^'^ship and financial aid opuor- 
.tuiuties at selected schools. 




Eleventh Grade 



During the eleventh grade, your ton or daughter should 

□ comact the admissions ofTices at selected colleges and univer- 
sities and ask for a packet of their natenals. Check on the 
scholarship and financia! aid opportunities. Find out which tests 
each school requires either for admission or for placement after 
admission. 

□ check with the admissions offices at selected colleges and 
universities about acceptance of Advanced Placement Program 
test scores for college course credit if your high school partici- 
pates in this program. 

□ register to take the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 1 est (FSAT), 
American College Test (ACT) or Scholastic Aotitude Test (SAT) 
approximately five weeks before a scheduled testing The test 
dates and sites for the PSAT, ACT a* i SAT will be posted in the 
high school. 

□ take the PSAT, ACT or SAT. Some colleges and universities 
accept eiih#T thf» ACT or SAT; other schools prefer one or the 
other. Some schools do not require the ACT or SAT for 
admission but require students who have not taken ihem to do 
so during the fall semester of their first year in college 

Some Missouri colleges and »inivenu*cs accept the Missouri 
School and College Ability Testt (MOSCAT). Senes III, for 
admission. This test is given in most Missoun high schools 
during the spring of the junior year. 

n check on scholarship eligibility. Students who score high 
enough on the ACf or SaT rjay be eligible lor scholarship 
cc'isideration at their selected institutions 



Twelfth Grade 



Ouniig the twclfih grade, your son or daughier should: 
September 

□ if he or she has not taken the SAT or the ACT, or if he or she 
•.*ants to 'ry to improve the test scoi e, register to take one of the 
tests approximately five weeks before a scheduled testing. 

October 

O obtain a free copy of Meeting College Costs or Applying for 
hmanaal Aid from the counselor's o^fic^. If these booklets are 
not available at the school, they can be ordered from: 

Muting Co9i€ge Cosh 
The College Board 
Midwestern Regional Office 
500 Davis Street, Suite 605 
Evaniton, Illinois 60201 

AppfytJtg for Financial Aid 
A/nerican College Testing Prop-am 

Midwestern Regional Office 
300 KnighUbridge Parkway, Suite 300 
Lincolnshire, Illinois 60009-9498 

I hese booklets will help you estimate your son's or daughter's 
eligibihty for financial aid and understand how the process 
worIvS 

□ contact the selected college or university for any special 
financial aid appiiCdiion instructions if your son or dau^ht'fr 
plans to participate in a school's early decision urogram 

December 

□ pick up a Financial Aid Fonn (FAF) or a Fain:ly Fi;iancLil 
SKueinciu (FFS) from the counselor 

□ look ( tirt fully at all the nns required by the selected schools 
and the apphcjiion deadlines Your son oi daugliiei should 
h.isf u'tMved spetifir infcirination ri()in {\\*: selected colleges 
lie sine (o submit applualions Ijefoie (hie dales 

V - b 



January 

□ send the completed FAF or FFS forms to appropnate address' 
as soon as possible after January 1. 

□ check with Ihe financial aid ofTice about scholarship programs 
unique to each Institution. 



Note; Students who have not made a decision about college by 
Januai7 may not be able to enroll at the school of their choice. 
Also, financial aid for the freshman year may be difficult to 
obtain if applications are filed after January. If your son or 
daughter makes a last*minute decision to attend college, check 
with the school counselor as toon as possible The counselor 
may be ubie to help with late enrollment 



Financial Aid 



Applying for Financial Aid 

A variety of governmenl-supported financial aid programs as weil 
as private and insiauiional funds are available to colCege students. 
In most cases, students receive assistance based on financial need, 
although scholarships also are awarded for arademic, athletic and 
anistic achievement. When investigating financial aid programs, 
remember thai the assistance available may vary from college to 
college and that all institutions are not eligible to participate in ail 
financial aid programs. Colleges and universiues generally will put 
together a financial aid "package" for a student, drawing on several 
sources, including federal and slate programs, the institution's own 
funds and pnvate donors. 

The major financial aid options are described on the next two 
pages For more detailed i nformation about unancial aii programs, 
coiuact the financial aid office at the selected college or university, 
or talk wuh the high school counselor. Information about Missouri 
prograri.: is available by writing the Coordinating Board for Highc r 
Education. PO. 1438, Jefferson City, MO 65102, or calhng the 
Board's Student Financial Aid Information Service Center 
(314/751-3941)), Contact the Federal Student Aid Information 
Ceui^r (see p^^ge 1 1) about federal student aid programs. 

In applying for most types of aid, students and parents will nted to 
complete cither the Family Financial Statement (FFS) or »he 
Financial Aid Fonn (FAF). These forms are available from the high 
school counselor cr the financial aid officer at the selected college 
or i.nivcrs'ty 

Students should be sure they meet all application deadlines and 
su'iply alS the information required by the financial aid program 
and the institution (hey are considering. 

Scholarships 

Institutional SchoUu fthipj. Colleges and universities award a variety 
of their oVvH ^^holarihips. Students shouldcontacf the financial aid 
oiVuc at the select. !d college or university, or the high school 
counscloi, ior infon nation about these opportunities 



Missouri Teacher Educalion Scholarship. The Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education administers a program for 
one>year» nonrenewab!e, $2»000 scholarships for students who 
plan to be teachers. Applicants must score at or above the 85th 
percentile on a nationally-normed academic ability test or rank in 
the upper 15 percent of their senior class. Interested students 
should contaa the high school counselor. 

MiliUry Scholarthipi. One% two-, three- and four-year scholarships 
are available. The amount depends on the length and type of 
scholarship. Application deadlines differ for each scholarship. 
ACT or SAT scores must be provided at the time of applicat ion Ask 
the high school counselor for the Scholanhip Applicant Bulletin. 
The military science depart nent on campuses oflenng RC^TC 
programs also can provide the Bulletin and additional information. 

Ocher Schoiarshipi. In many communities, service organizations^ 
local high schools, businesses, and other groups provide^ scholar- 
ships for seniors planning to attend college The high school 
counselor should have information about these opportunities 

Student Loans 

Miisouri Guaranteed Student Loan Program (MCSL). 1 he 
maximum annual loan amount is $2,500 for undergraduates Thr 
interest rate is eight percent. Applications are available at college 
financial aid offices or at participating banks, savings and loan 
associations, and credit unions. 

National Direct Student Loan(NDSL). Students c^n borrow money 
from the federal government through the .elected college or 
university at a five percent interest rate. A maximum of $3,000 can 
be borrowed during the first two years of college. After the student 
completes two years, the maximum increases to $6,000 Applications 
trust be made through the college financial aid ofi'ice 

Mifsouri Prospective Teacher Loan Program. Studentsenrolled in 
approved teacher education programs in Missoun ui \y apply for 
loans of $1,000 per year For more information, (oniact the 
Missoun Coordinatinr] Hoard for Higher Education. IM) hox 1438, 
Jeffei son City, MO 651()1> 

Kcpaynieut of stu-Jent loans, including inter^^'si. geiu iall> hegins 
aftei a student graduau*s oi leaves school or eniolh ioi less than a 
halt-tiiue course load 



Parent Loans 



Missouri Parent Loam for Undergraduate StudenU (MPLUS). 
This program enables parents of dependent undergraduate stu- 
dents to obtain guaianteed loans at a 12 percent interest rate. The 
maximum loan amount is S3,000 per year per dependent student up 
to S 1 5,000. Parent loan applications, which differ from student loan 
ap|/licati(>ns, may be obtained from college financial aid ofTaes or 
participating lenders. The completed application is submitted 
the college financial aid oiTice and then to the lender. Repayment, 
including interest, begins within 60 days of the date the loan is 
disbursed 

Grants 

Institutional Grant«. Colleges and universities provide funds each 
>ear for various student grants. Check with the financial jid otfice 
at the selected institution for details. 

Peli Grants. These grants range from 1230 to ibout S2. 1 00 per year 
dependuig on a student's need. Like all gk^ms, they do not need to 
be repaid Use the FAF, FFS cr Application for Federal Student Aid 
to apply, (^heck with the high school* counselor or the college 
ftnanctal aid officer for more information. 

Suppiement^l E<iii€«sioRsl Opporlunity Grant (SEOG). The 
Ml iximuni SEOG award is 12,000 per /ear. and the amount is based 
on the student's financial need These grants are included in 
appropriate jUufieiu aid packages by college financial aid officers 

Missouri Student Grant Program (MSGP). The maximum award is 
SI. ^^00 per year one-half of the school's fees for the prior yean 
whichever is less. Use the FAF or FFS forms to apply. 

Work-Study 

College Work-Study (CWS). Tins is a federal financial aid program 
coordinated through college financial aid officers. Students may 
average about 15 hours of work per week when classes are in 
session Apply directly to the selected college or university 
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For More Information 



Students may .obtain the American College Test (A( .'l ) applu anons. 
Family Financial Statement (FFS) forms and oihci iiitoiination 
siiih as Misiouf$ (lolU^es Admissions Testing lirquirtments fiom the 
lii;{h scIhmiI counselor or: 

The American CoUcfe Testing Program 
Midwcitcrn Regional Office 
300 Rfiighubridgc Park%va«, Suite 300 
Uncolnshire, IUini>it 60009 9498 

^i? 

Stiulenis may obtain ihc Scholastic Aptitude I cm (SA I ) .ipplica- 
tioiis. Financial Aid Foinis (FAF) and other intoiiiuMon liom the 
high school counseloi or. 

ilic College Board 
Midwestern Regional Office 
500 Davis Street, Suite 605 
Fvanston, llUnots 60201 

* * * 

I hese |Hil)lications arc available free of charge iioui ihc lc-<leral 
government: 

^twe Federal tmannal Aid Programs contains dcs( ripiions and 
application informaiion on the Office of Student Financial 
Assistance's ftve major financiatl aid programs 

• tfdrral Student Financial Aid: Where Do You Fit !nf gives high 
school students a brief description of the major student aid 
programs adminisicred by the federal goveriiineiii 

9Thf Pell Grant Formula explains the formula used to udcula*e 
the eligibility for dependent and indcpendriu suidenis 

WriU Ic: 
Federal Financial Aid 
P.O. Box 84 
Washington, D.C 20202 

Fed.«al Student Aid Information Center 

Infonuation on Fedci .il Suuleiit Aidcanbe obiaincii ttoin 9 00 a.m. 
to f> :M) p .11 (FSI ), Monday through Friday, by tailing (:^01) 984- 
4070 I his IS a toll ( all I he i cderal Student Aid f'doiination C^enier 
otfcis information on Pell iU ants and the Applu aiuni tor F^'der il 
Suidcni Aid (AFSA) 
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Other Sources of Information 



These publicalions are available from The American College 
Testing Progiam. 
•ColUgr Planning/Search Book ($6.00) 

•ApplymgfortmanaalAid A Gui<U for Students and Faretits (free) 

WriU to: 

The American College Testing Program 
Midwestern Regional Office 
300 KnighUbridge Parkway, Suite SOO 
Lincolnshire, iU' lois 60009-9498 

* * * 

These publications are available from The College Board: 
•Meeting ColUge Coits ($6.00 for 50 copies) 
•Index of Majors ($11.95) 

• TheColUge Cist Book ($10.95) 

• The ColUge Handbook ($15.95) 

WriU to: 
The College Board 
Midwestern Regional Office 
500 Davis Street, Suite 605 
Evanston, Illinois G020I 

Need A Lift? is a l!^2-page suivey of t 'uiatioual opportunilies. 
careers, loans, and scholarships It is available for $1.00 fror^ the 
American Legion 

WriU to: 
The American Legion 
Departmer . of Missouri 
P,0. box 179 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65102 




Missdii:' Dcp.miiu lU <>< Hriii<'n(.n> K S<(<>nil.iiy f'<liK.iiiMn 
|M) liox \Hii, |i*ii<'n(»n ( M>. MisMum ()^>l(ri 
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TRAHSPORTATICW 

Transportation for all transfer students is paid for and 
arranged by the State Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. The day-to-day administration of the transportation 
systam is coordinated through the Voluntary Desegregation 
Transposrtation Office, 7435 Watson Road. Dennis Hamann is the 
director • 

The transportation office contracts with several bus and 
taxi cab compemies to transport ail voluntary transfer students 
on a daily basis. It is responsible for designing bus routes, 
assigning students to bus srops, and monitoring the bus and taxi 
compeuiies • 

For the most part, transportation is provided through the 
use of over 600 school buses. In rare instemces in which a lone 
student lives in an isolated area, a taxi cab may be used. 

Bus stops for studen:s in grades kindergarten through five 
may be up to 1/2 mile from home. Grades 6 -12 may be up to one 
mile from home. Students must get un and off at the same stop in 
the morning atnd evening. In the case of kindergarten students 
who attend school half day in the morning, they might be dropped 
off at theix front door around noc^. Because of the great number 
of student.«i involved, studerts cannot get door-to-door service. 

In establishing pick up points, consideration is given to 
the studv>nt'3 a^e, safocy and traffic conditions in the area. 
Occasionally a child may be assigned to a bus stop that the 
parent feels is unsafe. All requests for a bus stop change must 
be written and mailed to the Desegregation Transportation Of- 
fice, 7435 Watson Road, Kenrick Plaza, Suite IGU-A, St, Louis, MO 



63119. A copy of the letter should also be mailed to the VICC 
office at 10601 Clayton Road, St. Louis, MO 63131. If the re- 
quest is denied and the parent feels that the location is unsafe, 
the parent should call the VICC office at 432-0079. The execu- 
tive director of the VICC will work with the parent and the 
Transportation Office to try to resolve the matter. The VICC 
office doesn't have the authority to make the change itself. 

Intoxmmtijcat PareEOtui Should laoir 
dmgijig jiddseeees 

A change of address means a chjuige in the bus stop. Fcimi- 
lies M^ho move should notify the school several weeks before they 
move so that the new address cem be reported on the proper form 
and sent to the Transportation Office. It takes Transportation 
five to seven working days from the date it receives the new 
address from the schoui rc chwge a bus stop. It is important 
that families notify the school immediately when they know about 
an address change. 

If the family doesn't notify the school until after they 
move, there's a good chance the child wor t have transportation 
to school for a few weeks. 

ParentB On ScbDol Dnaes Or In Tlaxls 

Peurents cannot accompany their children on school buses or 
in taxi c2tbs to and from school. 

Parents who visit their child's school during the day cannot 
ride the bus home with their child. Parents who schedule tiieet-- 
ings with teachers or principals cannot ride the bus to schcol 



adult riders. 
Monitors 



-ere - no aduU monitor s aboard t.e .uses . Bus cirivers 

are responsible for keeping students orderly it i. • 

that rs-^ * "^aeriy. it xa important 

tftat parents stress bus safety rules t« tn . v 

th«n children and tell 

occasion if there is a proWam. 



Students must be at- ^k** u. - ^ 

.ciuidu,^ « th. bu. .top ia_aimr.^ ah»H „f 



th. tr«„po«ation office .h„,i, ^ 
Sibilxty to get the child to school 

or th"re"" °^ — o™ 

there , ^^^^ ^ 

-es, the„ additional trans^rtation «iii . 3e„t. . ta ^ 
to coordinate follow-„p transportation. 

Children should toow exactl, „hat to do in case the .us 

<loe«n't show up. °' 

»«f«« a- stop. ^. arotl-r. ^ slBter. 

-oord:::::; tr- "™ " ^ - 

trxct, .ut are at different schools, it is u,el, that 
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they won't be scheduled to catch the same bus at the same stop at 
the same time. 

For example, if yon have an elementary aged child and a high 
school aged child who go to the aame district, the high school 
pick up is likely to be quite a bit earlier in the morning than 
the elMMntary stop. 
8liiit:tl« Syst«M 

In the past children have been picked up at the bus stop and 
taken directly to the school. In the future, many school 
r'Utricts will make use of the shuttle system whereby students 
^rom the same neighborhood are taken to a central location where 
they change bust«8 under the supervision of bus drivers and 
supervisors froa the bus co^)anies. The stiidents then proceed to 
the building. The shuttle system has proved safe, cost-effective 
and it cuts down on the number of buses needed at each sch.^ol. 
IllABM During tbm ScboQl Ovr 

Children who become ill at school will be sent home Dy taxi 
ceib if there is ^ T-esponsible adult at home to receive them. The 
school contacts the child's parents before sending the child 
home. The taxi driver is to walk the child to the door and 
obtain the signature of the receiving adult. 
inclMinr mearliT 

Sometimes county schools are open, but street conditions in 
the city are too dangerous for buses to get through. In that 
case, studenfi should listen to KUSA, KXOK, KMOX, KATZ or KMJM 
radio stations to see if voluntary desegregation transportation 
is being provided. To find out if your child's school is closed, 
ask the school which station you should listen to. 
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When a school announces that it's operating on a snow 
schedule, then transportation for transfer students is not 
affected. The students will be picked up at the same time. 
However, they may arrive home later that day. 



When a child ia suspended from the bus, then it is the 
parents' responsibility to get the child to and from school 
during the suspension period. 
Transportation During First: Weeks Of Scliool 

There are always a few bugs to be worked out during the 
first few weeks of school. Parents should be patient and make 
sure their children know what to do if a bus doesn't show up. If 
the telephones at the transportation office are constantly busy 
during the first few weeks, parents should call VICC at 4 32-0079. 
Vice will transmit the information to the transportation office 
by computer. There maybe a lengthy wait for parents to get a 
response when the information has to be transmitted by computer. 
SoHnr School Bransporta^lom 

The state provides summer school transportation in districts 
that meet the State Board of Education guidelines or Chapter I 
summer school programs. 

For the most part, transportation is provided to one 
elementary and one high school within each district. 

Pickup points in the city will b« established so that no 
students are required to walk unreasonable distances. 

Transportation is provided only to students who have been 
identified and whose names have been provided to the transporta- 
tion office by the school 30 days prior to the first day of 
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summer school. Therefore, parents should check with their school 

in early May to detsnains if their child is to be in summer 
school . 

Sxtracoxxiculor Transportation 

Free transportation Is provided for students who participate 
in extracurricular activities. Sometimes there may be a wait 
after school. For example, if a student is dismissed at 2:14 and 
participates in a basketball game that is scheduled to begin at 7 
p.m., the student will aot be transported home and back again by 
the transportat^ vn office. If the student goes home, he or she 
must get to the game on his or her own. Some districts have host 
family programs whereby a transfer student goes home with a 
resident student, has dinner and then returns to the school for 
the evening activity, if a child's school does not have a host 
family program, the parent should talk with the principal and 
help to get such a program sta:^ted. 
Bom Safei^ 

Students are expected to observe general classroom conduct 
while riding the bus. Rules must be observed. For a pamphlet on 
bus safety, paurents may call the VTCC office at 432-0079. 
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WSOOHCKS AVAILABLE ID PA^IOnS 

Parents have a multituda 

muicicude of resources a^a^iawi. . . . 
help their child a.a..a^x« to neip them 



School coun„ior. available to aa.i., , . 

counselors who are called l„, 

in danger or ha. undergone a trauaatlc exn,. 
«»« .l-«ntary and ^ddle echool. have coun.,1 

.chool. ge„.„uy have .everal ^ '"^^ 

several counflairiT-« n 

•ware that the r.,, . '"■•lora. p„e„t, ^^^^^ 

the ratio of .tudent. to counaelor. in the el. 

•etting „y b. „ '"e elementary 

"l^cipUne and generally do not get to v 
3tudent personally. ^ J" '" ""^ 

°' their Child., credits and courseTl " 
counselors If mformatl • >P«l£lcally aslc 

infoiMtlon 1, needed about schol«r,h ■ 
college entrance regulrements . """^^'H^Ps . tests or 

School pujchologiBta 

-oormTr "7 " ^ - - 

'-est — - «3l3t at the 

parents or a member of the school staff . 
testing or psychological ass« 

ugicaj. assessments or refer- * 

psychologist, or psychiatrists If long , " 
is needed. io-S-ten. couneeling or therapy 



vice Connselors 

Vice has two professionals on staff who have advanced 
degrees in counseling. They are available to assist with con- 
cerns related to the transfer program. Parents are first encour- 
aged to work through their school district before contacting the 
Vice office. Occasionally VICC counselors accompany parents 
during meetings with school officials. 
Vice Con-tact Persona 

Each district participating in the transfer program has 
designated a contact person to work with trairsfer families and 
serve as the liaison between the district and the VICC office. 
Contact persons generally are district administrators who fulfill 
a variety of responsibilities in addition to serving as the 
contact person. Some contact persons are directors of student 
services, others are assistants to superintendents, some have the 
title of desegregation coordinators. 



Contact persons for the 1989-90 school year are: 
Afftoa 

Mrs. Gay Tompkins 
638-8770 

Mr. Hector Garcia 
631-2244 
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Brantiiood 

Mr, Earl E. Brown 

962-4507 

Clapton 

Dr. Virginia Beard 

726-5210 

Bncock Flaca 

Mrs. Mary Lou Childers 

544-1200 

Bmamlwood 

Or. Robert Capp 

921-4450 

Dr. Vem Becknann 
965-9541 

Dr. Gerald ManJcer 
994-7080 

Ms. Dawn Murray 
842-3800 

Dr. Marvin Anthony 

892-5000 

ParbMBj 

Dr. Philip Graham 
851-8100 



Patt»nriIIe 

Dr. Marlin Jackoway 

298-4421 

Rltenoor 

Ms. Donna Gnagl 

429-3500 

■ocJoiood 

Mr. Tom J. Krsba 

938-5225 

Pazk 
Mr. Philip Wedel 
225-4151 

Ma. Linda Tarbrough 
Ms. Sally Knight 
961-1233 

Spmcial School Oiatrict 
Of St. Loals Coiutty 

Ma. Betty Wrlla 
569-8197 



Tbe Parent AdrxBozy CcMuittee 

The Parent Advisory Committee is made up of city parents 
with children in county schools and county parents with children 
atten^ling county schools that are accepting voluntary transfer 
students • 

One of the roles of the comnittee i& to keep VICC informed 
of the concerns of parents related to the transfer program. 

Parents interested in serving on this committee should call 
the contact person in their district or Vickie Williams at 432« 
0079, 

Vice RMoazce Canter 

Resource materials are available through the resource center 
that can help parents and school officials make the transfer 
experience beneficial for children. Items include pamphlets, 
brochures, articles, books, fact sheets and other items that 
contain information that range from parenting skills to tips on 
establishing a successful multicultural classroom. There are 
materials on how to help your child with math and reading, how to 
build self esteem in a child and tips on trcmsferring your child 
to a new school. There is also a list of community resomrces 
available. The resoiirce center is open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Parents may obtain a list of materials 
available by calling Vickie Williams at 432*0079. 

Vice Black History Repository 

The repository consists of videos, books, articles and 
information related to the rich black history of St. Louis and 
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Missouri. The repository was created by Rev. Robert Tabscott of 
the Elij2ih P. Love joy Society. Materials can help parents expose 
children to the many accomplishments of historical figures in our 
community. Items may be checked out of the repository. A 
bibliography Is available. The repository is located at the VICC 
office at 10601 Clayton Road. For information, contact Robert 
Tabscott at 432-0079. 
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Glossary Of Taras Used By Schools 

Listed below are some of the common terms used in schools by 
teachers, principals and counselors. 

JcMuiMMuut tests - school districts usually give these 
standardised tests to students annually to see how well the 
students have learned the material that has been taught. These 
tests are usually administered in the spring or fall. The tests 
are not meant to measure how intelligent a child is. Some of the 
more common tests are the California Achievement Test (CAT), 
Missouri Kastery and Achievraient Test (MMAT) and the Iowa Basic 
Skills. 

ACT ^ American College Test. This test or the SAT is 
required for acceptance for some colleges and universities. It 
is administered to 12th graders. 

Cnrrlculim - the various courses offered in an educational 
system that leads to a diploma. 

Ks{«laion - when a student is put out of a school pencanent- 
ly. This occurs after: notificjition to parent; opportunity for a 
hearing before the school board; and a vote by the hoard. 

C3KD graduation equivalence diploma. A means for students 
to obtain a diploma if they have dropped out of school. 

IKP this stands for Individualized Education Plan. It is 
an educational plan for students receiving special education 
services. The plan is drawn up in a conference with the child's 
parent, the regular classroom teacher and the special education 
representative . 

IQ - stands for intelligence quotient. IQ tests measure a 
student's potential for learning. These tests are administered 
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by the schools. The average intelligence score is 100. 

PSM - Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test. This is given 
for practice to 10th graders for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
It is given to 11th graders who are college bound. Merit 
schol are identified by their results on they PSAT. 

B—iifll si - additional assistance for students who are not 
performing at grade level* 

Basident student - a student who attends the school in the 
district where he or she lives. 

SAT - Scholastic Aptitude Test. This test or the ACT test 
is required for acceptance for many colleges and universities. 
It is administered to 12th graders* 

Imt 1 1i— iii Mqcmmmmat a written plan drawn up and approved 
by the court in 1983 by the majority of the parties in the school 
desegregation suit filed by Minnie Liddell in 1972. The Settle- 
ment Agreement outlines the cross-district school desegregation 
plan. 

Suffpenalon - when a student is prohibited from attending 
school or emy school activities for a specified number of days 
that generally remges from one day to 90 days. Shoxrt term 
suspensions (up to 10 days) are given by the building princi^.al. 
Long term suspensions are decided by the superintendent and/or a 
discipline committee appointed by the superintendent. 

Trensfeii: student: - a city student who attends school in St. 
Louis county under the voluntary student transfer program or a 
county student who attends a city school under the program. 
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SCBOOL DISTRICT OHfiTGATIOMS BT LMI 

The of Missouri schools are governed by the Missouri consti- 
tution and the Missouri Public School Laws passed by the Missouri 
legislature. The basic statutes provide guidelines for handling 
the majority of problems that school districts encounter. These 
lavs are available to citizens for review at the school dis- 
tricts . 

The Constitution of Missoxxri states that the General Assem- 
bly sha^l establish and maintain free public schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all persons in this state within the 
ages not in excess of 21 years as prescribed by law. The State 
Board of Education believes that "one of the fund£unental rights 
of each individual is the right of equal access to educational 
opportunity - regardless of race, creed, or socioeconomic status. 
Each person receiving the benefits of Missouri's educational 
services should have the same opportunity to develop intellectu- 
ally, physically, socially and vocationally commensurate with 
his/her developmental ability." 

The law defines school districts and their boundaries, how 
dictricts are to be organized, who is eligible to serve on boards 
of education, state discipline guidelines and all other laws 
applic^le schools. 

All school districts follow these laws when they set their 
rules and regulations, if you as a parent should have questions 
about a particular procedtxre, ask the district to share with you 
its written policies (guidelines to implement statues and laws) 
on the specific issue. 



The Settleuent Agreement, which outlines the components of 
the inter-^district voluntary school desegregation program in the 
St. Louis metropolitan area, is a legal dodyjoent and schools are 
obligated to comply with its components in the same manner as 
they comply with school laws. 



SETTLE^^NT r .'.RFEKh ^'T V 



VOLUNTARY INTERDISTRIC T rRAN3^E^l> 

The purpose of this provis.on is to assure opportunities 
for interdi strict transfer for black students in the City 
of St. Louis. The Settler-ent establi^hps (1) a plan goal 
of 25X black students ^nd 7fl whi^e students and {2) a plan 
rat:o of at least 15% black students. Under the plan ratio, 
a district is required to accppt 15% black transfer students 
unless that number wrjld increase the total district black 
enrollment to more th 25^. Black students who are members 
of the racial major. :y in a St. Louis Public School with 
50t or more blac*: enrollment have the right to transfer volun- 
tarily to another school and district In which they would 
be in the racial minority. White students who are members 
of the racial majority at a scncol in a district with more 
than sot white enrol Ir.ent have the rignt to transfsr volun- 
tarily to a district and school in which they would be in 
the racial minority. 

WGNET SCHOOLS 

Magnet schools may be a whole stcff, curriculum and 
facility or part of a school (magnet program), may oe 
part-time and may operate during non-regular school 
hours. Each magnet must provide basic academic instruc- 
tion in addition to the specialized curriculum. 

B. The Settlement authorizes but does not mandate programs 
for 1983-84 and 1984-85. 

C. A six membjr magnet review commttee composed of two 
persons representing the city board, two persons repre- 
senting the county school districts, one person represent- 
ing the Caldwell Plaintiffs (fvAACP) and t^he Lidcell 
Plaintiffs ana one pe -^son representing' the State shal 1 
review applications for new or the expansion of existing 
magnets and biannual >y review the quality of magnets. 

D. Students of major', ty race in their assigned district 
are eligible for magnets. Enrollment in magnets is 
to be 50/50 black/white with an allowable variance of 
10%. 

IW>ROVEMENT OF QUALITY 3F EDUCATION - ST. LOUIS CITY SCHOOLS 

Chapter 4 of the Sertlerrent establishes (1) plans for improve- 
ment of the qual:*:/ o" eo'. ration '.iroughout Si l.uirb Puhiic 
Schools and (2) special orovisions to improve instructional 
quality in the non-inteqraccn schools. More detar.en informa- 
tion, including Dudqotary r.uittprs, will be reviewed as tne 
implemenLdtion schedul'^ ib a.?7eloperl 



IV. 



PART-TI>C EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



A. Part-time ancillary p/ograms trc those prograrns prezentiy 
in operation In the St. Louis Public Schools which may 
be expanded to include pa'^ticipating districts. They 
include such programs as Pairing and Sharing, The School 
Partnership Program and Springboard to Learning. 

3. Cultural /education institutions have made commi tments 
to participate in cooperative programs designed to bring 
together students from city and county schools for pro- 
grams beyond the classroom. 

C. Part-time specialty programs at the secondary level 
are those in which students sha 1 1 attend classes for 
a half-day for a complete semester or full year. They 
include Honors Art. Honors Music, Transportation and 
Mass Media. 

V. FACUin 

The purposes of hiring practices described in the Settlement 
are to increase the number of black applicants who satisfy 
the school district's standards for employment and to seek 
to achieve a goal in its staff of teachers of at least 15. 8X 
black and administrative staff of 13-4X black. Obligations 
relating to hiring black teachers and administrators shall 
terminate at the time hiring goals are reached or pupil goal 
of ZSX blac!: is reached, whichever comes first. Voluntary 
interdistrict transfer of teachers will also he used to attain 
affirmative action goals and to enhance desegregation efforts. 

VI. PARENT INVOLVEfgWT 

Parents of transferring students shall be encouraged to parti- 
cipate in the educational process. A par^>nt advisory council 
with representation from all districts .nay be constituted 
on an annual basis. 

VII. TRANSPORTATION 

The State Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
shall provide transportation for all interdistrict transfer 
stjdents enrolled in regular or magnet schools who live more 
than a mile from school and for all students in part-time 
ancillary or special programs. 



VIII. ADMINISTRATION 

A. A Voluntary Interdistrict Coordinating Council (VICC) 
shal 1 be es tab 1 1 shed to coordinate and administer the 
student transfer and voluntary teacher exchange provi- 
sions. Membership shall be one person selected by each 
school district, one person each selectej by the NAACP 
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and the Liddell Plaintiff group, and one person employed 
by the State Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. The VIC' shall employ an Executive Director 
who shall be responsible for the overall administration 
of the program and shall employ such staff as may be 
necessary. 

B. A student Recruitment and Counseling Center shall be 
established to process all applications for student 
transfers, maintain records and collect and analyze 
student data. 



A. For host districts, the state must pay the total cost 
per pupil for each -ull transfer into the district. 

B. For home districts, e^ch district must choose one of 
the following options. (1) For each voluntary transfer 
out of the district, it shall receive one half the state 
aid it would have received if the student had remained, 
(2) Beginning in 1984-85, if a district sends more 
stucents than it receives, it shall use the enrollment 
county of the second preceding year to determine state 
aid and trust fund allocations. 



A. The interdi strict aspects of the case are stayed for 
five years. The court will be able to enforce the Settle- 
ment during that time. 

B. When the district reaches it goal, it is entitled to 
a final judgement declaring that its interdi strict obliga- 
tions are mete 

C. If a district does not meet its goal within five years, 
it must complete a monitoring and negotiation i^rocess 
set forth in the Settlement. 

D. If it is still not in compliance after those processes 
are complete, the plaintiffs may renew interdistrict 
litigation. Plaintiffs must then establish the district's 
liai^ility and are limited in the remedies they may seek. 



IX. 



FINANCE 



X. 



STAY 
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A CHRONOLOGY: 




Integra ting St Louis Schools 



m.. 



In one of its mo$t significant nilinp in 
history, the U.S. Supreme Court decides, 
in Brown v, Boartt of Education of 
TopekOf Kansas, that it is unconstitu- 
tional to require black and white students 
to attend separate schools. Seventeen 
states, including Missouri, had such a law 
on their books. 



1972. 



A group of Tive black North St. Louis 
parents, led by Minnie Liddeil, Tiles a 
complaint in the U.S. Distria Court, 
claiming ; mt certain practices by the city's 
school board and the sute of Missouri are 
ret.jonsible for segregation in the St. 
Louis school system. 

Their suit, LidMl v. Boon/ of Educa- 
tion, filed on February 18--a Friday— 



alleges that both the previous and the cur- 
rent school boards had earned out prac- 
tices that ''(had) the actual effect of 
discriminating on the basis of race against 



black children attendir;^ the public 
schools." They contend that the boun- 
daries of the five school subniistricts in 
the city had been drawn in such a way ts 
to promote segregation, and ask for the 
boundaries to be redrawn so that they are 
not racially identiHable. The plaintiffs 
suggest that, to reach a true solution to 
the problem of segregation in the city 
schools, perhaps county school districts 
may have to become part of any plan 
developed. Chief Judge James Meredith 
will preside. 



m. 



Responding formally to the suit, the 
school board, not denying that segrega- 
tion exists in its Khools, says the cauM 
and responsibility for the segregation lie 
outside of the schools. The problem, they 
say, is in the demographic structure of the 
city: Certain neighborhoods and areas are 
predominantly black, others white. 
Another obstacle to acnieving racial 
balance in the city schools is that more 
than 70 percent of the students in the city 
are black. In December, the Khool board 
asks that the County and County school 
districts be added as codefendants in the 
case, bi . the motion is denied. 



On Chris mas Eve, nearly four years 
after the suit is filed, Meredith approves a 
consent decree drawn up by attorneys for 
both sides. Through the decree (developed 
to avoid the lengthy and often angry 
litigation experienced in other urban 
desegregation suits), the school board 



agrees to increase its number of minority 
teachers and promises to attempt to 
"relieve the residence-based racial im- 
balance in the city schools." They also 
agree to report on their progress in setting 
up magnet schools. 



.1976.. 



The NAACP objects to the settlet/em. 
saying that it cannot provide effective 
desegregation of the school system. 
Meredith does not allow them to enter the 
case, however, since, he says, they had 
more than three years— between the day 
the suit WIS filed and the day the consent 
decree was approved— to enter it but had 
not done so. Meredith also says the in- 
terest of blacks had been adequately 
represented on the original case. 

The NAACP appeals Meredith's 
refusal of their request to intervene and 
the Eighth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
grants them permission to intervene. 



1977-1978.. 



Several groups are added to the case. As 
defendants with the school board: The 
State Board of Education and the State 
Commissioner of Education. As plain- 
-tiffs: The City of St. Louis and two 
groups of white parents. Because of the 
increased complexity of the case with the 
addition of these groups. Meredith opens 
hearings to determine if. indeed, the city 
schools are guilty of a constitutional viola- 
tion because of segregation. The hearings 
Ust five sessions and thirteen 
weeks— from October 17. 1977 until May 
26. 1978— and generate more than 7.000 
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pages of (ranscnpts. 

19/9. 

On April 12, Meredith rules that the ci* 
ty school board has not intentionally 
segregated black studenu from white 
students. He says the principal cause of 
the segregated conditions is the dty's 
housinf balance and that, following the 
1954 Broim decision, the school board 
had assigned students to neighborhood 
schools without regard to race and that 
the board, in drawing the school boun- 
dary lines, could not have foreseen the 
population shift in the subsequent years. 
Meredith instructs the board to provide an 
updated report according to the settle- 
ment reached in 1975. 

1980. 

The Court of Appeals reyersea 
Meredith's decision, saying the city board 
and the state were responsible for main* 
taining a segregated school system. The 
appeals court dtes that the Missouri 
CoRftitution contained an article call* 
ing for separate schools until 1976. The 
Court also says the state had not taken 
proper steps to insure desegregated dty 
schools and that actions by the city's 
school board following the Brown deci- 
sion had, indeed, contributed to segrega* 
tion. The Court suggests the development 
of an exchange program between the city 
and the county, and returns the case to 
Meredith. 

In April, school officials submit a draft 
of a desegregation plan to Meredith. After 
hearings during May, Meredith approves 
the plan, calling for desegiegating city 
Khools in September with a transfer of 
7,500 students. He also orden the 
preparation of a voluntary, interdistrict 
plan among others. 

In December, citing health problems, 
Meredith steps down from the desegrega- 
tion case. U.S. District Judge William L. 
Hungate, who had been sworn as a judge 
by Meredith fourteen months eariier. is 
assigned to the case. 

1981 

In January, the dty school board and 
the NAACP file separate motions asking 
that school districts and other governmen- 
tal parties in Jefferson, St. Charles, and 
St. Louis counties be added as defendants 
in the case. 

In July, Hungate proposes a regional 
voluntary desegregation plan and calls for 
responses from 39 school distrirts. The 
plan, drawn from several proposed plans, 
would require the state of Missouri to pay 
for transportation costs and also sup- 
plemental aid to those districts that par- 
ticipate. On August 6, the deadline for 



response to the plan, only four districts 
approve it, but ask for some changes. 
(The four are the Cayton, Kirkwood, 
Ritenour, and University City school 
districts.) 

Two and a half weeks later, Hungate 
adds as defendants seventeen school 
districu in St. Louis County. He does not 
add u defendanu the four districu that 
had approved of the voluntary plan u 
well u the Ferguson^Florissant district, 
which had been part of an earlier 
desegregAtion case. (The order in that case 
called for the Ferguson-Florissant district 
to merge with the predominantly black 
districts of Kinloch and Berkdey.) On the 
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U.S. District Jmtgf miiam Hungate. 



next day, the Pattonville district uks to 
join the vohintary plan. Othen begin con- 
sidering it. 

1982. 

In Augiut, Hungate announces that he 
will consider calling for mandatory 
desegregation of schoob. The plan— a 
combination of several submitted by the 
dty, the state, and three experu— calls for 
the merger of the dty and county school 
districts into four sub-districu governed 
by a single board. The plan, he says, will 
only be implemented if a suiuble volun- 
tary plan, agreed to by dty and couiuy 
districts, cannot x devdoped and the 
county school districts are found liable for 
the segregation that exists in the dty 
schools. 

During the next half-year, the dty and 
county school distncts work to reach 
agreement on such a voluntary plan. 

1983 

In February, an dgreement on a volun- 
tary plan is announced. The plan is en- 
dorsed by offidals in twenty of the 23 
county distncts. County school boards 
debate the plan. 

Six weeks later, on March 30, a final 
settlement plan— now approved by all 
distncts-— IS given to Hungate. After (wo 



months of fairness hearings, Hungate an- 
nounces on the day after Independence 
Day, 1983, that he approves the plan. 

It caUs for the interdistrict transfer of 
studenu; by the fifth year of the plan, an 
estimated 15,000 studenu will be attend- 
ing schools outside of their home districts 
for the purpoK of desegregation. 

The state of Missouri is responsible for 
the costs of the voluntary interdistrict 
plan and must also pay one-half of the 
cost of improvements in the city schools 
as spedfled by Hungate's order. 

Hungate also directs the city to submit a 
bond issue to its voters to pay for its share 
of the improvement costs. If the issue fails 
to pass, Hungate reserves the authority to 
consider making an appropriate order to 
pay for the improvements. He also orden 
that a property tax rollback, approved 
earlier by dty residents, be canceled. 

The state of Missouri appeals the settle- 
ment, saying they cannot bear the burden 
of paying for the plan— they estimate the 
cost will be in the hundreds of millions 
over five years; estimates of the cost by 
others are less. The Court of Appeals 
holds hwinp on November 28. 

1984. 

On February 8, the Court of Appeals 
announces it is upholding Hungate's ded- 
sion in the school desegregation case. An 
exception is that the Court rdnstates the 
property tax rollback for dty residents 
during the 1984-85 school year. The Court 
says should suffident evidence be found 
that all other avenues of securing funds 
necessary for the dty to pay its share of 
costs under the plan be exhausted, 
Hungate wUl have the authority to order a 
solution, induding ordering a tax increase 
and once again canceling the property tax 
rollback. 

The sute appeals the case to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. No decision, including 
whether or not the court will consider the 
case, is expected until the Court begins its 
fail sessions in October. (The Court re- 
fused to hear two earlier appeals by the 
state in the case.) 

Today 

During the 1983-84 school year, more 
than 3,000 students transferred to schools 
outside thdr home districts as part of the 
desegregation plan. According to Or 
Charles Willie, a Harvard University pro- 
fessor and an expert tn desegregation 
cases, the St. Louis plan is a landmark tn 
the history of desegiegating schools. 
When the 1984-85 school year begins in 
the next few weeks, he says, the number 
of students participating here will make 
the St Louis plan the largest voluntary in- 
terdistnct program in the nation. □ 
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NUMBERS TO KNOW - ST. LOUS CITY ± COUNTY m> ^f^^^^^ 



U'^iVtcSi;^?^ mTcTu Vo?^^^^ ^?~"«-^ P«*>lic «d voluntary 

^•Y'^nLrtSpor.n^rn^..^^ ' * ^^'^9 do., not indict. Ctaited 

Y ■MD.r.Mp or .ndora «^nt, it i. .ol.iy proviOM <wuaity inf or^tlon. (Su«r 198?? 

*tou««d MoMn'i Support Project 535-8423 ~~ ~" 

Mult Education Council 726-1210 

"^^Iir; tir^ ^'^^'y' "2-3381 / 1 * ll-viP Cant« 241-4646 

• B«tt«r BunlMM BUTMU 531-3300 
Birth Control Zafonatioa 647-2188 

• Birthri9lit ^^irttllntr 962-5300 

• Slid S!! ^'"^^ «Mourc« Cntw) 534-3350 
Cbriatiu Nlniatxiaa 53S-0«79 

CowiMor Crodit CooBMling S«rric« 773-3660 

^ c-jr-,.-!,. iss ciS:^ !ci; o?ii"*jSiirf22'!sr^' '^'-^^^ 

0«t.l Soci.ty D«tl,t iUtoal S«Tic 965-5960 
BducaUoiul Opportunity Cantar 991-2700 

fWjr^TAbuj. Hotlla. (Stat. Dirialoo of Aging) 1-800/392-0210 
avlWBt Sarrlca, Stat., St. Loula Oowtoim Offica 231-7348 
totartala«ant aotlia. (-Pua Phona-) 421-2100 

1 Tf'' Coalition for tha 727-0600 

l^l », •T**^ 371-6500 / Intaka Cantar 533-8200 

Fodoral Xnfoxmmzioa Cantor 425-4106 
''•^•^ •yob Inforwition Contor 425-4285 

5S*bS' fSa'Sia"? ^<»— *i<» * "'-".D 421-n,FO (4636, 
ow, St. Louio Aroa (no Mrvieo to Indlvlduala) 3fl3-33is 

SnJt^^^Scif r^R^ si L-'^^"-' ' City*lJ8'l8oi"/'^U 426-9600 

'vi-VM!!^» f '*«tropolit«j Madlcal Sociaty 371-5225 

HalJjiS^/^': I««ot».tion VHA-cwa (8M-2273, 

Highi:? J.2:rst:;:":34!?ioo^'^" ' 

I!!!!f '"^"iP* Adulatory Car. C.nt.r 371-3100 

s:nia:'";u^?r .?"^.^^:.i"i"?'"^°°^^'-'^ ^^^^'^^ ^^.n, 577-5143 

"H.Lth Vtr 24r- 7600' / St i'^r'statr'^t^i?,"':! / "-^i 

J--O^Xo^nt Corpcr'atiln o^f'sV. ^u! '651--??^ ^^^'^^^ 
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I. .vail.*,l. .t .11 ti-.. or giv.. or taJc.i ^icord^, ....agir;^;^^;;;;: 



• UuMM Society Timid Smrrie% 647-6800 

• Hunger Hotline (Operation food Seerch) 652-2579 

I^ers Reference Service (Ber AeenJ City 622-4995 / County 889-3073 
Legal Services !• Mieeouri (Legal Aid) 367-1700 / Elderly Law Unit 454-6840 
Legal Topics on Tapei tel-Law 421-0255 

Life Crieie Services 647-3100 / • CrUie Intervention/Hocline 647-aEL? v4j;i/. 
Literacy Council 351-4412 

Long Teru Care ^HylT"" Prograa (Lutheran Miaaion Aaan.) 534-3345 
Lost Pet Inf oraation (Tracers of Lost Creatures) 961-4455 
Keals on Wheels (Church MosMn United) 771-1970 
Hedicare ZnforBStioat Part A 658*4351 / Part B 843-8880 
Mental Bealth Association 961-5957 

Mental Bealth Resources 6 Referral (Life Crisis Services) 647-HELP (4357) 
Methodist Metro Ministry, United 534-1010 
Metroplex (St* Louis Counlr) ^-«797 

Missouri State t Division of Aging 444-7300 / Institutional Services 444-7360 
• Blderly Abuse Hotline 1-800/392-0210 
Enploysent Security St. Louis Oovntom Office 231-7348 

Faadly Services St. Louis Downtoim (Children's Services) 444-6800f St, Louis 
Midtom (IncGM Main,, Food Stains, Medical Aast./Wursing Care) 658-8000 
St* Louis County 426-9600 / • Ch-Ud Abuse Hotline 1-800/392-3738 
Parental Stress Belpline l-SOO/Jt' 7-2543 

St. Louis Offices t Cofwaor Ashcraft 444-6900 / Lt. Gov, Moods 444-7480 

• Mothsr*s Hotline 965-5437 

MASCO Central 241-4310 / Mast 647-5444 / Hotline 436-2832f Mights 241-0050 

• Mev Life Evangelistic Center 421-3020 

Paraqnsd (inforastion/services for disabled) 776-4475 / TTT 776-4415 
Parental Streas Belpline (State Division of FaaUy Services) 1-800/367-2543 

• Parents A n o oy o u s T73-0982 

Planned Parenthood of St. Louis 781-3800 / Information Center 647-2188 
« Poison Center, Cardinal Glenaon Regional 772-5200 

Post Office lafoaaation 436-4410 / Sip Codee 436-4454 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ProblM Pregnancyt Birthright 962-5300 / Raproductive Health Services 367-0300 

• Rape Botline (Mbasn's Self Belp Center) 531-2003 

• RAVIH (self-help counseling project for abusive asn) 725-6137 
R^producti^ Health Servicee (pregnancy counsellng/»dlcal clinic) 367-0300 

• Runaimy/Troubled Youth national Hotlina 1-800/621-4000 

St. Louis Association for Rstarded Citisens 569-2211 / • tosrgency ^29-9091 
St. Louis City t Board of Iducation 231-3720 / Citiaens Service Bureau 622-4800 
* CriM Hotline 622-4888 / Disabled, Office on 622-3686 1 TTt 622-3693 

Bealth Div, 658-1054 / Public Library 241-2288 / VictiJi/lfitness 622-4822 
St. Louis Couniy i County Library 994-3300 / County Older "••ff^/^*?*^ 

(CORP) 889-3516 / Dept. Co— unity Health 6 Medical Care (DOCHMC) 854-6000 

Disabled I 6 R (Productiva Living Board) 726-6016 f TTT 726-1910 
St. Vincent de Paul Society 531-2183 

salvation Ar«y: 533-6861 / FssAly Service Dept. 6 • toergency Lodge 5"-"50 
Harbor Light (aen) 652-3310 / • Bope Center (Residence for Children) 773-0980 
773-0980 / • Shelter Coordinator (at Hospitality Bouse) 772-0801 

Social Security 679-7800 / Teleservice 1-800/392-7600 

• Sportsline 321-1111 

• suicide/Crisis Intervention (Life Crisis Servicee) 647-HELP (4357) 
Sunshine Mission Iwmn) 231-8209 

• Tiae 6 Ten^mrature 321-2522 / weather Forecast 321-2222 / 421-5555 
Transportation Service (aged/disabled) : Avail«bl-> City-Wide (ACTS - St. Louia 

City) 534-4600 / Older Adults (OATS - St. Louis County) 822-1711 
Travelers Aid, Mullanphy 241-5820 

United Way 421-0700 / • First Call For Help 421-niFO (4636) 
Urban League 371-0040 

VD/Saxually Transmitted Diaease Information City 658-1025 / County 854-6656 
Victim Service Council (St. Louis County) 889-3075 
Victims o£ Crime, Aid for (St. Louis City) 652-3623 

• Visiting Nurse Ast elation 533-9680 / Healthcare Information VNA-CARB 862-2273 
Women's Self Help Center 531-9100 / • Hotline 531-2003 

• Yo«th Emergency Service (YBS) 727-6294 

O 

ERi^C United way of Greater St. Louia / 915 Olive / St. Louia, MO / 63101 / 314/421-0700 



CITY AGENCIES PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO FAMILIES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 



F: Food 

C: Clothing 

Fn: Furniture 



KAME AND ADDRESS 

Aunts and Uncles 

1408 N. Kingshighway 63113 

Caritas Center 

1567 Salerno Dr. 63133 

Child's World 

7290 Manchester 63105 

Christian Ministries 
182b Olive 63103 

Council Shop 

6172 Delmar 63112 

* Father Deraosey's Charities 
Father Jin's Store 

4217 N\ Grand 63107 

Food Crisis Network 
1210 Locust 63103 

* Goodwill Industries 
4140 Forest Park 63108 

Greeley Community Center 
2240 St. Louis 63106 

Hosea House 
2652 Iowa 63118 

Kingdom House 

1321 S. 11th 63104 

New Life Evangelistic Center 
1411 Locust 63103 

Salvation Armv 
2827 Clark 63103 



PHONE TYPE OF ASSISTAiVCE 

454-1333 Shoes only 



726-4791 



781-6610 



241-0679 



726-0152 



531-7527 



621-8840 



371-6320 



241-0104 



773-9027 



^»21-0400 



421-3020 



534^1250 



F, C, Fn, 
C, F 

F, C, Fn- 
C, Fn, 
Fn. 

Referral Information 
Only 

C, Fn. 
F, C 

F, C, Fn. 
F, C 
F. C 
F. C 



ERLC 



N-AVE \ND .ADDRESS 



PHON'E 



Ti'PE OF ASSISTANCE 



Se\'ench Dav Advenclsc Communicy 

2SIS Woodson 63114 

Society Of Sc. Vlncenc DePaul 
4140 Lindell 63108 

Unfced Mechodlsc H«cro Miniscry 
1408 N. Klngshlghway 63113 

Uniced Church Of Christ 
Neighborhood Houses 

Caroline Mission 
2936 Eads 63104 

Dignity House 

812 N. Union 63103 

Fellowship Center 
1121 N. 9th 63101 

Plymouth House 

1919 0' Fallon 63106 

St. James Conmnitv Center 
1455 E. College 63107 - 

Walnut Park Church and Comnunlty 

Orsanization 
4961 Thrusn 63120 

AmVets (Stores) 

* 3722 S. Grand 63111 

* 4231 N. Grand 63107 
Veterans Village (Stores) 

* 3617 Oelmar 63108 

* 4236 Natural Bridge 63115 

* 6121 Wells 63133 



429-0216 



371-4980 



454-1100 



773-110/ 



361-8400 



231-0273 



231-6677 



261-2220 



383-2857 



771-3360 
535-.377S 

535-9141 
531-7454 
389-6215 



F. C 

F. C 
F. C 



F. C 
F, C 
F. C 
F. C 
F, C 
F. C 



F, C, Fn. 

F, C, Fn. 

F, C, Fn, 

F, C, Fn. 

F, C, Fn, 



* Items for sale only 



Paee Three 



NAME AKD ADDRESS PHQSE 
Healch/Mencal Health Services 

Cardinal Glennon Hospital 865-4000 
1465 S. Grand 63104 

Cochran Health Center 436-2026 
112X N. 7th 63101 

Center For Family Mental Health 535-2600 
3827 Enright 63108 

Grace Hill Neighborhood Health 241-2200 

Center 
2600 Hadley 63106 

King-Fanon Mental Health Center 361-4970 
724 X. Union 63118 

St. Louis Children's Hosoital 367-6880 
500 S. Kingshighway 63110 

St. Louis Comorchensive 367-5820 
Neighborhood Health Center 
5471 Dr. d. L. King Drive 63112 

Washington University Child 361-6884 

Guidance Clinic 
369 N. Tavlor 6310S 



ERLC 



ST. LOUIS CITY 



Annie Malone Children's Home 

2612 Goode, 63113 

531-0120 

Cardinal Glennon Hospital 
1465 South Grand, 63104 
577-5600 

Child Guidance Clinic 
Washington University 
Children's Hospital, 63110 
454-6201 

Children's Study Home 
^927 Enright, 63108 
33-9248 

Father Dunne's Boys Home 
4235 Clarence, 631 15 
382-4887 

Missouri Division of Youth Service 

539 N. Grand, 63103 

534-6000 

St . Joseph • s Home for Boys 
4753 South Grand, 63111 
481-9121 

St. Louis Cnildren's Hospital 
500 Soutn Kmgshignway , 63110 
367-6880 

St. Louis Christian Home 
3033 North Euclid, 63115 
381-3100 

St. Louis Public Schools 
Board of Education 
911 Locust, 63 101 
231-3720/24 1-0979 

Hawthorn Children's Ps^-chiatric Hospital 

5247 Fvler Avenue, 63^ 9 

644-8000 

•Jnited Metnodisc Childr3n's Home 
3715 Janescn. 63109 
'^47-65 1 P 



ERIC 
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RESOURCES FQR FAMILIES AND YOUTH 
ST. LOUIS COUNTY 



ACINC IsrO«PJ^TIO>> ANO DIR£CTIOn SEBvicrs 



NOnC ; 
HOURS : 



241-^546 

6:00 

None 



4:30 p.«. , Mondiy-frldiy 



A te)«pftOft« service providing IntoroAllon on nursin9 
care 4nfl oin«r wnlor cilUen servicts. InforMllon 
and rtftrri). A Unl ttO Way Agency. 



AOOIUSS: 
HOURS: 



FC£S: 



ALAMON/Ai.ATC£N 

2683 Soutn Bl<j bend, Roo« U 63143 
64S-)S72 

Business Hours: 9:00 i.s. - 3:C0 ?.■>. 
Hono*y-f nCiy 

Pfionc Service; 7:00 i.B. - H :00 o.m. 

7 Oiys « •^ek 

none 



For t««nies of ilconolics. Helps tne« to cope witii 
Ihelr feelings of niving in ilconoPc In tne fimlly «nd 
living m\Xi\ tA«l person. Serves cnlldren beoieen «4es 
of 12 and 20 -no nive ilcoroHc parents. C«n •oove 
ntf^er ind iney win put yog in toucn mMn group In 
your irea. 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

AOORCSS: 2683 South 8tg Bend - Roo« 17 
rnOMC: 647-3677 

HOURS: Business nours: b:00 - S:00 p.«. 

Honeay-f rloay. ?Mne service hours 
F££S: None 

Provides snort term counseling «nd referrals for people 
«ltn Alconol relited problems. 



ANNIt HAIOnC ''HlinRCN^S MOHC 



Hoodiy-f ria«y 



ADDRESS: 2612 CooOc C3113 
PHONC; S3 1-0 120 

HOURS: Office: 9:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

rUS; Sliding Scile 

Provides residential care for Children 5-18 wno ire 
neglected, dependent, iOused. and Mildly disturbed Doys 
«nd girls in 'wed of group living ejtperlence. Treit- 
■ent orlenteti. Cise^ork services, structured proorins, 
psychological ind psycnUinc services ilso provided. 



BLaOC studies IHSTITUTI 
(See £ducitlon4l I Psycnologicil Oevelop««nt Center) 



Carl i cgukseu^c, iuc, 

ADDRESS: IZii^ Lidue Roid 63141 

hiONt: 8;et-4340 

HOURS. 9 00 4.T.. - 5 00 p.m , HOnOdy FrlOdy 

tvening r^ou^\ r>> ippoinlmenl 
rCES. Sliding sCile 

Provides 1n0lvlau4K marriage, tirlly, and voul" 
COunicHnq for «n lyPci Of probJf^', 
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c *ThOi i: f h*>.iTif'> or ST iL'iiis 

AOOarSS. <S32 Undon t>3l08 
PHOnE: 367-5SO0 

HCLRS. 8:30 lo S 00 ".m. , Honoiy-f ria^y 

rtLS* Sliding vt4U 

Provides the foMowlng services. IndivlOujl anil Un,\\y 
counseling; Outreacn Services to youth in tnclr ijowrs. 
Foster r««11y care; Residential Group L^re; 0«y 
Treatoent; Parent Growtn Croups. Adoption S<frvtc<s, 
UnMrried percnt services. 



CATHOLIC FAMILY SERVICES 



ADORE SS: 



liortitwest District Office: 
IS St. Anthony L«ne 63031 

South District Office: 
8039 Mitson Ro«d 63119 

St. Charles Office: 

1360 South Stn Street 63301 



83t '1533 
968-0010 



946-6014 
Toll free 



Arnold Office: 296-5445 
2X0 Church Roed 

Hour$: 8:30 - 5:00 p.»., Hon<Uy-rrla«y 

Evening hours by Appointment only. 

Fees Sliding scale 

A counseling egency providing Individual, fimlly and 

MrlUl counseling services. Worksnops on parenting, 

teenagers' groups, etc. on request. 



CENTER FO;^ APPLIED PSYClOLOCY 

ADDRESS: 100 Korth Euclid, Suite lOlO, 63108 
PhOkE: 968-22 U 

HOURS: Call for appt. Honaay-Frl day 
10:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 

FEES: Standard fees for dlffere.it types of 

counseling. Sliding scale trr^f^Qtireni If 
needed for long tenn tnerapy. licensed 
Clinical Psycnologl't. MSW and on staff. 

Provides Individual, group, and m rrUge counseling. 



CEnTEB for HilMAti CONCERN 

ADDRESS; 7206 Cornell 63130 
PHONE: 663-6355 

HOURS: 1*00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m.. Monday «na Thursday 

12:00 p.m. " 6 a.m. Friday; 

9:00 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Saturday 
FEES: Counseling services S45/S60 nour 

Offer Individual, sexual, and njriul counseling. 



prtOM (61 e: :77-5''W 

FitS Silling Sc4lf 



t>roiesilonal group. ir.ii*i(3ual *na t<4n1it 
fcr ilconolics 4 ccriiMeO alcorol < 



ObSI COPY AVAILABLE 



CHtlO A DUSE HOTLlNL 

PMOH£: 1-800-392-3738 ToU Tree 
NQUUS: 2* hours 
rCCS: None 

To report Suspected Cisci of cnlld lOuie or ncqtcc: 
lle(err«1 is ir^de to tocil welfare worker. 



ChIIO gMTER FOR OUR LAQY OF GHACC 

AOORCSS: 7900 Natural Bridge 63121 
PHONC: 383-0200 

NOmtS: 8:30 a.a • S:00 p.a.. Honoay-f rlday 
fiii: SlldiAf Kalt 

A irtttMUt CinUr offerinf « CMnprcntnsI ve prograa of 
ptycuiatrlc ttrvlccs for tfiotlonally disturbed cnil- 
#rcn. Offers evaluation and diagnostic services, and 
ottt-^tlent prograns. Child unit is cased on tne fami- 
ly approach concept and is for youth 6-12 yean old. 
Oay residential prograa. Adolescent (13-17 years old) 
prograa Is day tre#'**nt only. Out patient noun - 
evenings and Saturday. 

CHlLO»£lt'S MOM£ SOCUTY 

AMWCSS: 944$ LIUInger R^d 63144 
^HOnC: 968-23SO 

HOURS: 8:30a. K. - 4:30p.a. . Honday-Frlday 
FUS: Sliding Scale 

Prevldes a fu«1 range of psychological and faally coun- 
stllag • Prograa is designed to Help faaillles, 
couplet, afid IndlvldueU eiperl^nclng eMtloiul. psy- 
chological and relationship prodleu. Tlie prograa also 
offers cof(^1ty education In an tffort to achieve 
etrly Identification of 4nd InUrventlon In eMtlonal 
and ptyc^loglcal proMess In tHe coflMinlty* Addl* 
tlonal services are: prtgnancy counseling and refer- 
ral; Infertility cour<se11ng; adoption servlcts; and 
res ^entMl, respite and hospice care for deve1op«Ren- 
tilly disabled Infants and counseling for faallles. 



CHRlSTlAfi FAMTLT S£RY1C£S 

AOOR£SS: 6812 Manchester 63144 

Py?Hl: 968-22)6 

HOURS: 8:30a.iii. * SiOOp.n. . Honday-Frlday 
F££S: None 

Provides foster care and adoptions* Some counsel 1^9 
vltJi unaarrlcd PoV^r and natural parents of fost*'' 
cht*dren« 

CONTACT-ST. LOUIS 

PHOM£: 72!-30?2 Help Ll^e 

72S-3337 - for teletype services 
HOURS: 7:00 a.o. - 10:00 p.n..- 72S-S2S2 

£inergency 24 hours teletype services 
r££S: None 

Provides services to the deaf coepunlty. Provides tel- 
etype cofwunlcatlon services for the deaf, a 24 hour 
answering service for Interpreters and ervrgencies. and 
provides information and referral services for the 
hearing. 

COUNCIL ON AlCOHOUSH 

AOOR£SS 7438 Torsyth, Suite ?06 631US 

Satellite office. 17SS Soutn Grand t)3lO< 
PH0n£ 7:i- 722t. 

HOUR!. 9 00 a.m. - S.OO p.m., Monday^ r!oay, 

Apootnuf^nt necessary Only tor counsellnrj 
F£tS. Horc 



Provides 1l«iud counseling to families or alcoholics 
and makes referrals for alcoholics. Also provUes 
itiformatlon and educational nMterials on alcoholism. 
Special 4 week program availaole for non-a tcoho I 1 c 

^lly ffievOers. Alcoholism informatton »*eiings ^nc 
^ tlve voluntee*' and incustrial program. Also wOrks 
• I .M iChuots developing prevention prograTs. 



COUNSELING exCHAHG£ 



(24 hours) 



AOORtSS: 3214 S. Big Bend 63K 
PMON£: 645-2005 
HOURS: Honday thru Saturday 
r££S: Sliding scale 

Indlvlduel, group and family counseling for alcofwl and 
drug oroHleM. Also offers getteral counseling for 
Child abuse, juvenile probleM^ and emotional/ 
Psychiatric problems. Offers Parent Effectiveness 
Training and Soouse Abuse workshops. 



CKISIS REFERRAL SErVICC 
(Life Crisis Service, inc. ) 

PHONE: 72S-2010 
HOURS: 24 hour service 
FEES: None 

Irforwatlon and referral mental health, j.iychiurlc. 
social service, and emergency assistance. InTornatlon 
avallabit on cowinlty agencies and private 
therapists. 

DRUG ALCOHOL AMD TOBACCO EDUCATION (D.A.T.E.) 

AOWteSS: 3426 Sridgeland drive 63044 

PKONE: 739-1121 

HOURS: 8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.ai. Monday thru Friday 
FEES: Nont for tduca tlonal sessions; smU charge 
for counseling services* 

Provldts counseling and educational presentations on 
drugs, alcohol and tobacco use to schools, Churches« 
and coMMunlty grc ps. 



ORb«/ALCOHOL REHABILITATION TREATMENT (OART) 



AOORESS: 
PHONE: 

ADDRESS: 

PHONE: 

HOURS: 



FEES: 



1307 Lindbergh Pla2a Centers* 63132 
S69-3105 HOtlInt: S69-2161 

4471 Castleman 

772-6720 

Hotline open 24 hours 7 days a week 
Business hours: 9:00 a.m. - S:00 p.m. 
Nonday-f r1 day 

Cour ^Hng Appointments Honday -Saturday 
Sliding Scalt 



Provides professional * .d paraprofesslonal individual 
and family counseling, drug crisis information, and 
referral* Also offers trug education programs for the 
coiMunlty* 

FAHILT PSTCWOLOCICAL SERVICES 

AOORESS: 8631 Oelmar Su.^e 304 
PHOnE: 993-4676 
HOURS: Hours by appointment only. 
FEES: Set fees for specific kinds of ir\ertQf . 

Sliding fee scale is also aval^aoie. 

Provides individual, group, marlul, and fanlly thertpy 
for aOults and Children. Psychological testinQ 
administered when appropriau. 
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irlNG-rtMO^j CO^>*UN|TY hChTai hCAITh CE'.TCw 



AQORCSS. 



Central City «no Auoptton UUlstc 
26S0 Oltve Street. 6J103 

CUytpn OlStrtCt 

107 Hcraaec Avenue. 6310S 

SoutiMst Olsinct Office 
1109 MAUOA 63126 

NOfllMSl OUirlci 

fill M. Florissant 63136 

Si* Charles Olsirlct 

USO S. FfftH St.. SulU 37U, 63X1 

Tiles Office 

24S0 Olive Street. 63103 



jM &Suo 
7^;023S 
96U-2870 
S21-6464 
946-6636 
371-6S00 



HOURS: Monday . Wednesday. 8:30 a.a. * 6:00 p.m. 

Tuesday I Thursday 6:30 a.a. *> 9:0U p.a. 

Friday. 8:jO - S:OC p.a. 
FCCS: Sliding fca!e 

A Rental htaltli center providing professional counsel ~ 
Ing. consultation, eoucatlunal services to families. 
Individuals, and tne cOMiMiilty on all pnases ot tamlly 
^Ife. Services include Individual and family group 
tnerapy; faally life education; pre-retirement counsel* 
Ing. discussion groups; placement of children tor adop- 
t1on« 

Offers pregnancy i family counseling, and t^roup ses- 
sions for teenagers ano adults. Has adoption service. 

rAHlLt «£SOURC£ CCHT£R 



AOOR£SS: 39X Lindell 63108 

PhO»<C: SJ4-93S0 

HOURS: 8:30 a.m. - S:00 p.m. 

NOAday. Tuesday. weJnesday. I Triday 

8:X a.m. - 9:00 p. a. Thursday 
FCCS: Sliding scale oased on ability to pay. 

Services: Offers family and individual counseling, 
crisis Intervention, parent training., tnerapeuttc pre- 
school (ages 2 1/2 to S years old), diagnostic testing 
for aOused and neglected children and their parents. 



AOORIjS. ;?4 Union 6J108 

PhOn£ ]61-4970 

nnuaS. nonn^yfrXaky a.m. - 7 50 o n 

FEES. Slicing sea !e Medlcare/Meoical o i Insuranc- 

Offers psychiatric screening and evaluation, 
psychiatric aftercare, individual and group counseUng 
for emotional and menul health related problems. 



ICARNING CONSULTANTS, IHC. 

AOORCSS: ZZZ S. Semlston Ave. Suite 200. 6310S 

PHONC: 863-0232 

HOURS: FlexlOle-by appolntMent. Honday-rriday 

FCCS: Set fees for various services 

Provides evaluation and therapy for deficits In areas 
of emot1ona\ social, cognitive* and physical 
development. 



LUTH£RaM FAHllT i CHILOR£n SCRVICCS 

ADOR£SS: 462S Lindell 63101 
PHONC: 361-2121 

HOURS: 8:X a«m. - 8:00 p.r.. Monday -Thursday 
8:X a.m. - 5:00 p.a., Friday 
App' int«ent necessary 

FCCS: Sliding scale 

Offers Individual tnd group counseling to youth and 
families. No religious requirements. 



WAGOALA rouHQATION 

AOORCSS: 41S8 Lindell 63108 
WK)MC: 652-6004 

HOURS: 8:30 a.m. - 5l:00 p.m., Mo-»day-f riday 
FCCS: None 

Provides services for male and fenilc offenders age 17 
and over for convicted felons. m1sdefl«anants. those on 
prooatlon. parole, ^re-release, release after serving 
full Sentence, ov oond or offenders diverted from 
the Criminal Justice System.' Outpatient aftercare 
program for drug and alcohol dependency. Inotvldual 
and group counseling. employiMnt, vocational guidance, 
testing, and placement. Provide sof« Respite Care for 
tf»e menully rturoed. 



Cay ano US8IAN HCTLINC 

AOORCSS: S108 WaUrman 63108 
PHOliC: 367*0084 

HOURS: 6:X p.o. - 9:30 p.m.. Monday-Friday 
FCCS: None 

Crisis Intervention for Individuals eiperlencing e<no- 
tlonal proolems. Gay resource and .'efcrral fnforM- 
♦ion. 



JEWISH FAWMT I CH11DR£N'S SffiVlCES 

aOONCSS: 918S Olive 63n^ 
PHOnC: 993-1000 



AOORCSS: 
PHOilE : 



106a Four Seasoni 63107 
469-3555 



HOURS. 



8:30 a.r.- S:1S p.p. , Mon., Tuei . ^t^.. 
t.30 a.r. - I'Jj p.n.. Tnursday 
8.30 a.e. - S 00 p.m.. Friday 
Siloing scale 



Offers tndivtdvat. c^ou;,, anu family coun-.pjini t, r iii 
ages. HomeiiMters le^'v'ces for tne i-lcrriy 
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MCTROPLCX 

A OORCSS 

2016 S. Big Bend Blvd. 63117 

North County Metro Center 
7043 H. Florissant 

Meacham park 

301 Clectnc 

Valley Park Keiro Center 
2095 Hi(jnMay Ul 



PHOnC 
64S-S522 

645-5522 

e:i-uos2 



HOUKS: 8-30 a.m. 
FlES >tone 



5.00 p.m.. Monoay-frldAy 



Services provideO Senior Cuirens procrfm, >ouln 
^^rofjrir. Housing, employment. Oeneral ioclal ^pr*ue^. 
Weatneriratl-^ , Hoire improvement progr«i'^. (omruntf 
fooa ann nulrlilon, Alconoltsm - coiin«»c 1 1 / r»> f <• r ra 1 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



^hOnC: 
HOURS : 



863-1090 
24 AourS 
None 



A Mntyfour nour Mstcninq service suffed oy volun- 
teers for parents vtto ere frustrated »ttA parenting. 
Referrals If needed. 



NARCOTICS AMOMYWOUS 



AMttSS: 



63118 



Area W»et<n^s; Call 644-3333 for a list of fvetin) 
tiaes and locations. 

A fret self*f»elp pro^raa patterned after tue program of 
Aiconollcs AnonyiQus. Deals «1tn life probleas caused 
by any aMictlon, includlfig alcoliel. Interested In 
wfi^i tiiey want to do aftout the pro61e« and how we can 
help. Mould like to share experiences, strength, and 
hope for a new way of life with any clients tnat eant 

An open meeting can Oe attended Oy anyone. A closed 
Meeting is for addicts orly. 



NARCOTICS SCRVICE COUwCtL fWASCO ) 

ADORES S ; PMON£: 

West: 7100 Oakland 63117 647-S444 

HOURS: 9:00 a.m. - S:00 p.a. Noodiy-f riday 
£ve. appt. avallaOle 

Central: 2305 St. Louis 63106 2ei-4310 
HOURS: Kooaay, Meooetdey I Friday 

9:00 a. a. - S:00 p.a. 

Tiiesday i Thursday 9:00 a.m. -7:00 p.m. 

Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
F££S: Sliding scale 

Provides drug counseling and fMkes legal, medical, and 
vocational referrals. Medical detox on site, women's 
co« Mfient-unlque to the needs of woaien. 



NATtOwAL RUNAWAY SWlTCHeOARD 

Pmn: 1*600-621 -4000 - ton free 
HOURS: 24 hours 
rccS: None 

^novloeft Information to nm4m4y% on food and lodging In 
various cities. Runaways can leave aessage for 
parents* Confidential. 



mrents anontwous 

AOORCSS: 3930 Lindell 6310B 
^HONC; S3e-9430 
HOURS: ^none service 24 hours 
fit%: None 

A se1f-f«elp organUatlon for abusive parents. Barents 
Join anonymously (first names only). Call aoove n^^er 
tor groMp In your area. 



ADDRESS : 

397a Sarpy - P.O. 15125. 63i:o 



652-3377 



HOURS: 6:00 a.a. 
rCCS: No Fee 



- 5:00 p.m.. Honday-frlday 



Provides treatpent services to juvenllie offenders and 
Mieo^loyed youth between 12 and 2) years of age. 
Services provided through the following program 

I nannn umt ■ • 



WVIOCNCE COUCATION CENTER: 

— A full day alternative Uhool. Curriculum Includes 
•eth. reading, language arts, physical and social 
sciences, outdoor adventure education, cultural 
journalism, and Oasic llfeskllls. 



STUDENT WORK ASSISTANCE PROCRAH: 

— Program Involves ha If -day remedial education and 
half-day employment. 



EMPLOYAIILITY MOCRAH: 

A carter preparation program. 

RAVCn (RAPC and VIOLEMCE END NOw) 

ADDRESS: 666S Delmar llvd. 63130 
PHONE: 725-6137 
HOURS: Appointment only 
FEES: Sliding scale 

Counseling for men In violent relationships «1th vomen 
and how to handle relationships without violence. 
Services include group and Individual counseling. Also 
provides Information and support for a nan who has a 
loved-one that has been raped. 

REDEYEIOPHCHT OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOHEN 

ADDRESS: 1406 N. fClngshlghway Suite 224. 63113 

PHONE: 367-9717 

HOURS: 8:30 a.m. - i.OO p.m., Hondty-f riday 

FEES: 



Programs helps develop survival and coping skills In: 
problem and conflict resolution; basic nutrition and 
family health; self awareness and understanding; 
assertlvenets tr«1n1ng; child growth and development 
career, and life goals. 



ST. LOUIS ABUSED WOftEN'S SUPPORT PROJCCT hOTL INC 

PKONt: 535-8425 
HOURS: S:OC - 5:00 
FCeS: None 

Provides a safe house for abused women. Counse11n9 and 
resources available. 
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ST, LOUIS COUNTY CHILD mCNTaL HIaLTh SERVICES 



60* hCLPLIKE 



AOORCSS : ynOht 

70) S. SrcnCMOOd 6310S aS4-6760 

119 ChUfXh Street - Suite 131 6313S S21-2200 

117 ICfA9Sti>n 63125 S44-S:U0 

20$ ItH Strtct« 6X88 <!2&-S3o; 

MMMS: 8:00 - S:UO p.a** Nonday-f rlday 

Soat twening hours* 
FC£S: Outpatient Fro^riB-iasetf upon «0111ty to pay 

Frovlitft foMowlfi^ sonrlcts: OutpAtfent ev4lu4t1on and 
trtAtatut: Inforaitl^n and referral; consul ution, 
tducatlon; coaminlty planning; aenul healtn outreach 
prograa - County children's clinics. 

ST. LOUIS COUMTY JUYENIIS COURT 

ADDRESS: SOI S. Srentwood 6310$ 

mnt: 889-3400 

HOUW: 8:00 a.a. - $:00 p.n., Mondty-f rldiy 
ri£S: 



liMlvlduel. fa»;ly* and group counseling provided to 
yotttf) and faallies under court Jurisdiction in St. 
Louis County* 

Froioct LEARN 

— A thort-ttra^ tducatlonol diagnostic dassroo* (or 
Ottt*of-KhooU Court roferrod youth, tgcs 12-16; 
scrttning for beaming disabilities and other 
hoiidfcapptd conditions Inclrjdcd; post rUssroow 
roferrals to approprUu cownlty educational or 
vocatlofMl prograas* 

Y.O.U. (Youth Opportunities Unllitlttd) 

— A prt-vocatlona1 counseling progran for Court- 
referred youths 16 and older; a aonth of group 
orlenutlon is followed by eleven wnths of indlvl- 
duo) vocational counseling fnd pUceaeni, asslsunce. 

ST. Lo 'TS REGIONAL CENTEH FOR THE UEVLLOMLSTAL L Y 
DISABLED 

ADDRESS: 211 N. LlndOer^h 63141 
^MONE: S69-880D 

HOURS: 8:00 a. a. - 4:30 p.a. , Honoay-f ridey 
KCS: Sliding scale 

T» center's purpose is to provide, procure, or 
pw%H«se services for the developucnul 1y disabled to 
en«b1e thetn to reaaln in tneir own nones or comr.unity 
ihd to help the* reacn their fuller, potential. 



LOUIS SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
63119 



ADDRESS: 79S4 gig 8end 81vd. 
^HONE: 968-9000 
KOURS: Phone service 9 a. a. - 4 n.".. Honday-f rld4y 
FEES: sone 

Provides services to ttind persons. Specific services 
Include: orientation and nobility training, referral 
services; volunteer services to assist with reaaini,. 
Shopping, etc.; sponsors programs in the prevention of 
blindness, eye safety, conservation of vision, ana 
correct ittJtudes toward tne bllncj; rounsellnq. 
recreational opportunities and instruction in leisure 
tifw activities, provides glasses, prcsthpses. ano 
optical ales for mose not quallfyin" for suie c 
federal aid. 
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PHONE: 962-0608 

HOURS: a:30 - 5:00 p.m., Moncay-F r I ojy 
FEES: ^or»e 

A telephone service irovlalntj rei^erra'.s and assjiunc^ 
to senior citizens in the areas or neaUh, housing 

incone, e«p1oyment, transportation, neoical, eeotional. 
and legal needs. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITT CHILD GUIQANCC CL_1 r- 'J. 



AOOftESS: 

rNON£: 

HOURS: 

FEES: 



Boa u;r: 



400 South Kingshlghway P.O. 
454-6201 

Monday thru Friday 8:30 a.«. - 4:30 
Therapy sessions by appointment 
Sliding scale* 



p.i.. 



Provides evaluation and long or short term ireaunent 
for Children with emotional, learning, and oenavlor 
problOMS. So«< services are also prnvldcri by a sexual 
abuse treatjnent tea«. 



woweh's self help clnter 

ADDRESS: 2838 01 We, 63103 

PHONE: 531-2003 - 24 houf Crises Line 

531-9100 - Business 
HOURS: 9:00 a.a. - 5:00 p.ff. Monday-Friday 
FEES; Sliding Scale 

Offers crisis Intervention assistance for victias of 
enotlonal, physical and/or seiuai abuse and rape. 
Provldis crisis hotline and In-pcrscn counseims and 
follOHUp, sjpport groups, referrals, 1n-5ervice 
training, advocacy and coffnmjnity education. Services 
Include In-person counseling for wo«en who have 
experienced Incest tn the^r past. 

SOCIAL HEALTH PffOCkAM 
(Life Crisis Services, Inc . 1 

ADDRESS: 7438 Forsyth - Sulie 210 63105 

PHONE: 721-4310 

HOURS: 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.r.. Monaay-r'r 1 day 

FEES: Some fees for maierMls, Conations accet^tea 

Workshops, flli^ and Oook llDrary on nun^n ^oxualiiy. 



PHONE: 
HOURS: 

FEES: 



SnUOEN iHFANr 1)1 AT.' SYNORUMf 
(See description under iicaUr) 



SUICIDE /CRISIS INTERV^M ION PROGRAM 
(Life Crisis Services, inc. ) 

725-20)0 - direct call 24 nours daily 
Office hours 9:00 a.m. - 5.00 P.m.. 
Honday-Frlday 
None 



Crisis Intervention tor siicide. rape and any other 
emtlonal problems. Referral to cporunity services, 
eiwrgency ref<frra1 procedures In cases of overdose or 
psychiatric tmergencU:;. 



UNITED MtTHODIST CHIlOJ^ls K TamUY STPVlCf*^ 



ADORCSS: 
PhONL . 
HOURS: 
FEcS 



110 N. dm 
961-57I8 
9'00 a.m. - 

HeQO tl4t)]f 



63119 



S GO p .T. 



Provides residentUl trf^ALivnt *or pnoiiiMi^n, , » «, 
"^rned bovs and qirV- a',c n i^r», ,? srrvh**- in 

evaluation, referral vervtre'., ^r«nw 1 , iiff^ily. ^m. 

group tnerapy, special eiucaiio.w vo AtiorKj) e'>un«» i 
inq, af\(t Independent i vlnq i^ro-Tam. 
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IMTROOOCTION: 

In its Order of L( 1595)87 at 2, the Court expressed concern 
about the "high number of disciplinary actions regarding 
transfer students in a very small number of county districts." 
[L(1595)87 at 2] To address this concern, the Court, in an 
order issued September 23, 1987 directed VlCC to "investigate 
the high rate of disciplinary actions regarding transfer 
students and report its findings to the Court as soon as 
possible." This report is filed pursuant to that order in an 
effort to respond to this directive. 

This report consist of six sections — Key Findings, 
Background, Data Comparisons and Analysis, Strategies to Deal 
with Discipline, and General Observations. The background 
section defines the discipline issue from a national, state and 
local perspective and ties VICC's data into these findings. The 
data section examines some key demographic differences among the 
five districts with high suspension rates and the five districts 
with low suspension rates. This section also describes and 
discusses examples of school policy differences among these 
districts. The section on strategies focuses upon some strate- 
gies that appear to be effectively used by school districts. The 
report concludes with a set of 9ene-al observations drawn from 
the available information. 




In the process of gathering this information, elementary 
principals were surveyed, a seminar was held with a representa- 
tive number of principals and superintendents, and interviews 
were conducted with superintendents from the five suburban 
school districts with low suspension rates. Data were collected 
from all school districts regarding current activities that 
address the discipline issue* Five districts with low suspen- 
sion rates and five districts with the highest suspension rates 
among transfer students were examined on different variables 
which may be related to suspension rates in an effort to 
analyze differences and make suggestions for reducing sus- 
pension* 

In this report, "suspension data and analysis" refer only 
to out of school suspensions. It does not include in-school 
suspensions or bus suspensions since VICC does not have data on 
in*school suspension, and bus suspensions are not considered 
school suspensions. Often, however, they have the same impact 
because the student is unable to get to school* Bus behavior 
and discipline continue to be a major concern of everyone and 
are mentioned because bus discipline problems do at times result 
in ^"udent absences from school or lead to school suspension. 
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KEY FINDINGS: 



1. In the St. Loais transfer programr 10.8 percent of all 
transfer students were suspended at least once in 1986-87. The 
rate was highest for middle school students (18.3 percent) and 
lowest for elementary students (3,3 percent). 

2. Vice data indicate that of the 10.8 percent of the transfer 
students suspended, two-thirds of the students who were 
suspended were suspended only once and an additional 19 percent 
were suspended twice. Fifteen percent of the transfer students 
who were suspended were suspended more than two times. 

3. Over one-third (37,4 percent) of the total suspensions of 
transfer students in the St, Louis program were the direct 
result of student fighting. Insubordination and disruptive 
behavior were cited for 12,5 percent and 9,3 percent of suspen- 
sions r respectively. 

4. School districts with intervention programs that assist 
them in addressing the issues have lower suspension rates. 
These districts have components of instructional and classroom 
management, a sensitivity to their multicultural student 
populations, programs to meet special needs of students, 
principals who do not rely on repeated or cyclical suspensions , 
extensive orientation for new students, intervention centers and 
curricular programs that have ongoing assessment and reporting 
procedures • 

5. School districts' discipline policies often dictate school 
officials' actions when it comes to suspensions. Some school 



districts' policies appear to be raore prescriptive in nature 
than others. School district discipline codes were recently 
reviewed and/or revised in response to the Excellence in 
Education Act, which required the development of a code that 
would account in detail for district responses to disciplinary 
infractions on the part of students. 

6. National research, along with data collected by the Office 
of Civil Rights (OCR) of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, indicates that the problem of higher suspension rates 
among black students is a national concern that is not unique to 
the St« Louis interdistrict transfer prograun. 

7« National research indicates that during the first years of 
desegregation generally more suspensions of black students 
occurred than in later years when a plan had been in operation 
for some time* 

8. National research indicates that suspension rates for 
minorities are high. Students' actions leading to suspensions 
must be addressed by all in\ ^Ived with the intent of changing 
those behaviors that lead to infractions of school rules and 
ultimately suspension. VICC data indicate that a suspension may 

one way to change inappropriate behavior. 

9. Staff development programs are one key to the success of 
students to lowering suspension rates. 



BACKGROQND: 

L(1595)87 of September 23, 1987, directed VICC to investi- 
gate the "high number of disciplinary actions, in a very small 
number of districts" regarding transfer students and to report 
its findings to the Court as soon as possible. Because of the 
complexity of the discipline issue, the VICC considered several 
approaches that could be taken in addressing the Court's 
concern. 

In determining a course of action to taker the VICC 
Director worked with the VICC Executive Committee r consulted 
with attorneys for both the plaintiff parties and those 
representing courLy districts, interviewed school superin- 
tendents and principals in districts with low suspension rates 
and suspension prevention progreuns, talked with superintendents 
and principals in districts* with high suspension rates, spoke 
with the deputy superintendent of the St, Louis Public Schools 
about effective preventive prog rams r reviewed the literature on 
discipline and suspension, held a seminar with principals and 
superintendents and surveyed the school districts. 

After lengtay deliberation by the Executive Committee, a 
decision was made to address the situation in a manner that 
hopefully would lead to prodedures and prograuns which would have 
a long-term impact on schools and students. Accordingly, this 
report profiles some important differences between districts 
with low and high suspension rates, discusses school policies # 
reviews local strategies which have been successful and presents 



su99^^^^^^^ and courses of scuion that wuuld addr<sss discipiin"* 
ary concerns . 

When working with 17 autonomous school districts, one must 
respect the uniqueness and individuality of these districts. 
Bach district has its own method of dealing with discipline 
issues. Open review of the discipline policies of these school 
districts r it bec2une evident that a wide range of philosophies 
exist* 

Some school districts use suspension as the very last 
resort. Such districts feel that the purpose of a discipline 
policy is preventive rather than punitive. Within these contexts 
there are procedures that include a series of steps for students 
prior to suspensions that involve parent # principal and student 
conferences^ preventive counseling^ telephone conferences with 
parents^ in-school suspensions^ Saturday detention programs, 
goal setting^ understanding expectations and progress notes for 
students. On the other hand# some school districts provide well 
defined steps for infractions of school rules and leave very few 
alternative courses of action open to administrators. 

Literature Review on Student Suspension 

An understanding of the local situation is enhanced by an 
examination of suspension and race nationally^ with comparative 
data in St. Louis. The following section outlines the expc - 
iences of other cities in the area of student suspension that 
relate to the St. Louis interdistrict situation. 
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The dynamics of the school desegregation process have been 
identified as a factor in the increase of student suspension. As 
the Boston schools struggled through desegregation in the 
mid-*1970s, it was observed that "white school officials' fears, 
mispe r captions and insensitivity resulted in black children 
being 'thrown out' far more often than white children." (CDF^ 
1975: 1 4) One headmaster's explanation for the disparity was, 
"... you have blacks in previously all--white schools for the 
first time." (CDF, 1975: 14) 

In St. Louis, the districts with the highest rates of 
suspension are those that: (1) had the lowest number of blacks 
in the system initially; (2) had the greatest percentage 
increase o£ blacks; (3) had overall the largest percentage of 
increase in black student populations; and (4) had the largest 
percentage increase of transfer students in a short period of 
time. (See Table 4. ) 

Expert testimony in the Hillsborough County, Florida 

schools case pointed to, 

"a decreasing trend of suspensions in the. schools follow- 
ing a peak was reached after the implementation of desegre- 
gation." (Poster, 1977: 15) 

Vice data do substantiate that those districts that have 
been desegregated for a longer period of time do have lower 
suspension rates than the others. 

In St. Louis the major reasons for the suspensions of 
transfer students are cited as fighting , insubordination , 
failure to attend detention and disruptive behavior. Two of 
these categories involve subjectivity. 



Similar problems. The Prince George's County, Maryland case 
contained expert testimony addressing suspensions that 
concluded: 

"that the offenses generating the largest number of 
suspensions of black s ludents ...are those offenses such as 
insiijordination and disrespect whose definitions permit 
the greatest degree of subjectivity." ( Vaughns v. Board of 
Education r 1982) 

Substantive policy changes in the disciplinary code adopted 
by ^' 5 Itcalsville schools during deseoregation in the late 1970s 
t ted in the diminished use of suspension as a discipLina. ^ 
tool. (Russell, 1985) 

In Benton Barbo. , Michigan, the Court ordered the three 
Boards of Bdacation in 1980 to develop a code of student disci- 
pline in which "conduct warranting suspension or expulsion 
should be clearly defined in light of the way minority students 
may be punished more frequently and in different degrees than 
white students.^ ( Berry v. Benton Harbor r 1981) 

Of the school district policies of the ten St. Louis 
suburban districts examined, those that contain a continuum of 
measures to be ised prior to suspension aud those that appear to 
allow more administrative autonomy in implementation, have lower 
suspension r<*tes than the others. 

Vice data show that the districts with the higher suspen- 
sion rates also have higher withdrawal rates of transfer 
students [report on withdrawals L(1684)87). Withdrawals 
included a variety of categories such as moving out of town, 
moviri to another district where student is no longer eligible, 
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admission to a magnet school^ schocL-related problems^ perso^ial 
problems/ transportation problems. For whatever reason^ Vice 
data indicate that students h ve Left the program 3t a higher 
percentage rate in those school districts with the higher 
suspension rates. 

Racial/Bthnic Distribution of Public School Students in 
Missouri, P'^11, 1984. 

Student suspensions in the state of Missouri, with minor 
variation, is consistent with national data and the VICC data. 
Table 1 data were derived from a report completed by the 
Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education, using 
OCR data on the racial distribution of student saspensio.is in 
Missouri Pu^>lic Schools. The OCR conducted the study and did the 
sampling. A sample of 42 school districts was selected from the 
larger data base of the OCR sample because the districts had 
black and white student population. 

Data in Table 1 are reported for total enrollment and 
suspensions for black and white students from the 42 districts. 
Suspension rates were then calculated and a "differential rate" 
(i.e., the proportional representation of blacks and whites in 
the suspension population) is calculated for each distric^., 
rising this method, a differential rate of 1.0C indicates that 
^^spension rates for black and white students are equal; 2.00 
represents a black suspension rate that is double that for white 
students; .50 a black suspension rate that is one-half: the 
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0 


0.0 


U9 


1 


0.( 


0.00 


41.00 


3 


0 


0.0 


1,307 


0 


0.0 




42.00 


10 


1 


10.0 


2,002 


(0 


3.0 


3.34 


TOtAU 


i7«US 


10,221 


11.7 


132,932 


5,475 


4.1 


2.05 



SOURCti RacUI Mid ethnic OUcrlbttClon oC Stiadcncs In N^««oyrl Pvbllc 
Schools, 1904-05 (co«pllt4 by Nls«ourl 0«p«rcn«nt oC 
Sl«n«nc«ry «nd Secondary Schools Cro« OCA 4«c«) 

(1) OiCC«r«Atl«l ff • bl«clc r«c«/«hlt« rst«. 

NOtei The COMPOS ttton of ths s«npl« Is r«prt««nc«tlv« of ch« r«nq« 
of tchool 4Utrlcc cypsa In itUtOMrt. rti« n«P l«r^««t <ir*>«n 
<*l«trt?t« cr* Included, srt chr«« Icr^s ••«l-«rti«n cchool 
districts. Hlr.« St. LouU tuburbcn districts vlth s rcn^s of 
«Kp«rl«nc« In dcts^rt^ttton Inpltnsnttt Ion «r« psrt of ths 
b«npl«. Th« r«n«lnln9 •rc rur«l district* which trc* In 
r«l«tlv« t«rn«« •••11 •/•c«n« th^t h^v^ iiiinorlty cnrollncnta 
of l^^^ ch^n flv« percent, Th« tot«l •nrollncnt of th« 42 
district* In th« ••npl« Is spproi I nstsly 21f»Q00 students* 
«bout iTfOOO (39,7 psrcsnt) of vhon srs blsck* Ths psrcsntsqs 
bltck snrollnsnt rsn9ss fron 19 psrcsnt to Isss thsn on« 
p«rcsnt« 
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white suspension rate. Data are then presented in aqqre^zite form 
for the 42 district sample. 

To summarize, data from Table 1 largely corroborate 
national trends described earlier in this section. Those 
districts that have been desegregating their schools for more 
than ten years (primarily the urban areas) show signs of a more 
equitable distribution' of suspensions. Conversely, districts 
that have only recently made the transition from all white to 
racially integrated schools show wider gaps in white and black 
student suspension rates. The VICC comparative data corrobor- 
ate these findings. 

National and statewide trends in student suspension reveal 
several key findings^ Firsts black * students , on average, are 
suspended at a higaer rate than white students. Second, 
recently desegregated school districts .experience higher than 
average disparities in the rates of suspension for black and 
white students. The VICC data show a greater suspension rate 
for blacks among those school districts that had fewer blacks 
when the progreun started that now are taking larger percentages 
of black Suudrnts. Third, research in this area warns of a 
strong association between high suspensions and the student's 
inclination eventually to drop out of school. Missouri school 
profiles' data indicate that in general the average district 
dropout rate in those districts with the higher suspension 
rates of transfer students is higher compared to those with low 
suspension rates. VICC does not have specific data on transfer 
students to support this drop out finding, but state profile 



data indicate (on the average - not the case for each individual 
district) those districts with high suspensions among all 
students have higher drop out rates of all students and VICC 
data indicate these districts have higher withdrawal rates for 
transfer students than those districts with low suspension 
rates . 

DATA nOHPARISOM AMD ANALYSIS 

In reviewing the reasons for the "high number of disci- 
plinary actions regarding transfer students in a very small 
number of cov^nty districts,*" the Executive Committee of VICC 
selected characteristics of school districts that may be related 
to suspension rates. Data were compiled on the districts with 
the highest suspension rates (Affton, Bayless, Lindbergh, 
Rockwood and Valley Park) and on the districts with the lowest 
suspension rates (Brentwood, Clc^yton, Kirkwood* Ladue and 
Webster Groves). (See Table 2). 

The districts with the highest suspension rates differ in 
the reviewed characteristics from those with the lowest suspen- 
sion rates. In this section, each of the characteristics 
reviewed and the difference between districts ;ith the highest 
suspension rates and those witn the lowest suspension rates will 
be discussed. National data on trends will also be included 
where appropriate. 
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TABLE 2 

SUSPENSION RATES OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 
For 1986-87 



DISTRICTS WITH flIGH 80SPBNSI0H RATBS 



Number of Percent of Nunber 

Students Studente of Suspension 

Suspended Suspended Suspensions Rute 



Affton 88 
Bayless 4! 
Lindbergh 133 
Rockwood 224 
Valley Park 49 



24.9 
19.4 

19.7 
17.6 
27.7 



175 
73 
225 
462 
100 



49.4% 
34.6% 
33.4% 
36.2% 
56.51 



DISTRICTS WITH LOW SOSPENSION RATES 



Number of Percent of Number 

Students Students of Suapcns lor 

Suspended Suspended Suspensions Rate 



Brentwood 5 

Clayton 2 

Kir)c%#ood 1 1 

Uidue 4 

Webster Groves 8 



3.4 

0.7 
2.3 
1.3 
2.9 



3.4% 
KOI 
4,01 
K3I 
3, 31 



I NTERDI STRICT TRXNSPBR PROGRAM TOTALS 



Number 
of Students 
Suspended 



Percent 
of Students 
Suspended 



Number of 
of 

Suspensions 



Suspension 
Rate 



1164 



10.81 



1898 



17.6% 



-1 , 
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POPOLAflON CHANGES IN COONTY DiSTRiCTS 

In the five coanty districts with the highest saspension 
rate among transfer students, changes In the racial balance of 
the student population have been more dramatic than in the five 
county districts with the lowest suspension rates. (See Table 
3). The proportion of blacks to total enrollment in districts 
with high suspension rates has ranged from an increase of 10.6 
percent to 23.8 percent. This is a dramatic contrast to the 
five county districts with the lowest suspension rates where the 
proportion of blacks to total enrollment ranged from an increase 
of two percent to 10.4 percent. 

Among the five county districts with high suspeniiion rates, 
the district with the least shift in the percentage of black 
enrollment (Rockwood at 10.6 percent) had 1,162 transfer 
students. Among the districts with the low suspension rates # 
Clayton experienced the greatest change in the proportion of 
black students with 189 transfer students (10.4 percent) during 
1986-87. Districts with the higher suspension rates are dealing 
with larger numbers of children new to their districts. 

The impact of the changes in the white/black ratio of 
school districts has been exaunined in other school desegregation 
cases. National data show ..."a decreasing trend of suspensions 
in the. .. schools following a peak was reached after the imple- 
mentation of desegregation." (Foster, 1977: 15) 
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TABLE 3 



POPUUTXON CHANGES IN COUNTY 
19S2 to 19S« 



DISTRICTS 



I 



DISTRICTS 

WITH 
HIGH RATES 


TOTAL 
STUDENT 
ENROLMENT 
196 2 


PERCENT 
OCTOBER 

1 0 ft 9 
1 9 V « 


NUHBBR 
Of VTS 
OCTORBR 
1102 


TOTAL 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 
1900 


PERCENT 
BLACK 
OCTOBER 
1900 


NUHBBR 
or VTS* 
OCTOBER 
IJ00 


AffTOH 


2,090 


1.001 


45 


2,200 


IS. 701 


301 


BAYLeSS 




0.0 II 


00 


li30^S 


1 S.0OI 


20 1 


LINDBERGH 


S,042 


1.001 


. SO 


5,IP2_ . 


l)»90l . 


. . . 05.7. 


ROCXWOOD 


I0,)S4 


o.ioi 


00 


12,1)2 


10.701 


M02 


VALLEr PARA 


029 


0.401 


00 


T07 


^Ti'oi" 


102 



OISTiJCTS 

WITH 
LOW RATES 

BRCNTWOOD 

-CtAXrON. 

KIRXWOOO 

LA Due 

-MCBStEK 



900 
-l,05J. 
4,001 
3,000 
^,0ilL 



23.901 
0.OOI_ 

19.31 

I 5.001' 
-J 9.90A.. 



30 


020" * 


2V. 901 


" 144 


Bl 


l^ph 


10-5JI% 


. 272 .,. 


no 


4,047 


24.09% 


443 


00 


3,097 


2 47301 


304 


-OQ. . 


3,0(U . 





. 



'vrs - vonuTitiry-TOfrsreT--st(j(j-m- 



INCREASE 
IN TO'.AL 
STUDENT 
ENROLLMENT 


XNCRklASE 
IN THE 

PERCENT 
BLACK 


INCRCASC 
IN THE 
NUMBCR 

Or VTS* 


♦ 100 


14.101 


306 


♦4 9 


15.09 1 


20 1 


-540 


. 12.301 


_ 607 


♦1,770 


10.601 


1162 


♦ 151 

■ 


23.101 


Ml 


-72 


2.001 


106 




..10.401 - 


— J 0 1- . 


♦ 286 


5.391 


333 


♦ 37 


0.791 


218 


- ♦! 67.. . 


. 5.401 


-26» 
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P8R POPIL SXPRNDITORB 

The five county districts with the highest suspension rates 
have a lower per pupil expenditure on the average ($3^ 500 per 
year)r than the five county districts with the lowest suspen- 
sions ($4r975 per year) per pupil on tha average. However, this 
is not the case on an individual school basis since two low 
suspending districts have a lower per pupil cost than two of 
the higher suspending districts. (See Table 4). 
POPIL/TIACBBR RATIO 

The five county districts with the hig^ it suspension rates 
also have a higher pupil/teacher ratio at the elementary and 
midcle school level (o^ the average) than the five county 
districts with the lowest suspension rates, (See Table 4). 

In the districts with high suspension rateSr the average 
pupil/teacher ratio at the elementary level is 24.5:1 compared 
to the districts with low suspension rates where the average 
pupil/teacher ratio at the elementary level is 20.5:1. 

At the middle (junior high) school level (where the most 
suspensions of transfer students occur) r the districts with high 
suspension rates have an average pupil/teacher ratio of 19.1:1 
compared to the districts with low suspension rates where the 
middle school pupil/teacher ratio is 17.6: 1 . Again this is 
average and these data do not reflect each individual bajis. 

At the high school level, there was little difference. 



TABLE 4 

SaCClEO CKARACI«ISIICS OF C SCHOOL OISIRICIS fOK 1984-87 SCHOa YEAR 



OISfRiCfS 

VI fH 
HiCH 8AfCS 



ACTION (2.258) 
CLtHtNlARY 

Mioac 

SCNIOR 



PUflt/ 
fCAQ€R 
RAflO 

(VICC) 
(1) 



25.2t1 
M.9t\ 



rupiL/ 

COUNSaOR 
RAIIO 
(VICC) • 
(2) 



245.^11 
192. 8t1 



VIS 
SUSfCN- 
SIONS 
(VICC) 



19 
36 
)) 



PER 
fUfIt 
CXPCNIOUfRC 
(SIAfC) 
(3) 



$4,0)0 



PCRCCNI 
AffCNDINC 
COLteC^C 
(SIAIC) 
(A) 



)8S 



NUMCR P£RCCNI 
(» VIS(5) BLACK 

(VICC) 

PCRCTNI or (7) 
BLACK POT. 
(4) 

)51 15.70X 
99S 



HOBILIIY 
RAIC 
(SIAIC) 
(8) 



29.55 



DROP-OUl 
RAIC 
(SIAIC) 
(9) 



A. 2% 



fCRCCNl 
MINORIIY 
ICACHING 
SIATF 
(VICC) 
(10) 



8AYLCSS (1,385) 

CLCHCNIARY 29tl 

HIOOLC 19t1 

SCNiOR 16t1 



520t0.6 5 
408t1.07 20 
38911.3 16 



S2,965 



A3S 



201 15.60% 

93S& 



15. AS 



2.9% 



1.2)5 



L1^08CRCH (5,102) 

atHCNIARY 2At1 

MIOOLC 22t1 

SCNiOR 22t1 



10)1t1 
)68.7t1 
)6A.2t1 



2 

45 
86 



$).540 



12% 



657 1).90S 
9)S 



6.8S 



).5S 



).505 



ROCK WOOD (12,1)2) 

CLCHCNIARY 2).4i1 1158. 7i1 

JUNIOR 21.2i1 ))1.7t1 

SCNiOR 20.8t1 )58.6i1 



7 

1)8 
79 



$2,869 66S 1162 10. 70S 



12. )5 



2.2S 



).005 



VALLCT PARK (787) 

CLCHCNIARY 21i1 462t1 0 

SCCONOARY 1)i1 304t1 49 



$^.099 27S 162 24.20« 33.55 

85S 



5.9S 



0.005 



AVCRACCS 

CLCHCNIARY 24.5t1 805. 7i1 

MiOaC/JUNIOR i9.1:1 3)3. 5i1 

SCNiOR 17.9:1 )0).7i1 



ERLC 



$3,500 5)5 16.025 19.55 

925 



14 u 



).75 



1.555 



TABLE 4 Contd. 



0ISI8ICIS 

NifH 
LOW RA1CS 



UHCNiwOOO (828) 
Ci (HCNIARY 

MlUOLt: 
SCnIOR 



PUPIL/ 
ICACHCR 

RAIIO 
(VICC) 



20:1 
17:1 
17;l 



PUPIt/ 
COUNSaOR 
RAliO 
(VICC) 



ADtl 
401 1 1 



VIS 
SUSP£N. 
SIGNS 
(VICC) 



PCR PCRCEN! 
PUPIL AIICNDING 
eXPCNDIIURCS CQLL£GC 
(S!A!£) (SIAIC) 



$5,217 



65S 



NUHBCR PCRCCNI! 
or VIS BLACK 
(VICC) 

PCRCCN! or 

^ACK POP. 

1A4 25. m 
61% 



HOBILIIY 
RAie 
(SIAIC) 



OROP-OUI 
RAie 
(SIAIC) 



).o:; 



4.00S 



ClAtlUN (1.905) 

CltMCNlAHT 21.5-1 )28i1 

JUNIOR 12.81I 160t1 

SCnIOR 16. on 166. 811 



S7,002 96X 272 16.50% 

87X 



7.45 



2.1s 



6.10% 



KlKKWUOO (4,847) 

CLfMCNlAHV 19,1 ^60x1 

Him.€ 16:1 269. 81I 

SCNIOR 20;1 2)7. )i1 



SJ,711 



66X 



44) 24.69S 

)7S 



).2% 



12.22% 



LAOUf 0,097) 

(1 lhCniahv 

JUNIOR 
SCNlOl) 



20:1 
20:1 
20t1 



))2.8:1 
210. )t1 
189. 81I 



4 

0 
0 



$5,146 



80« 



)04 24.)0% 
40S 



9.5% 



0.7^ 



5.00% 



w[UbHR ( \,807) 

tUMt.NlAHY 22:1 727. 7j1 

JUNIOR 22:1 5)4i1 

SCnUJM 19K5:1 



S),80) 



261 25. )0!; 
27% 



9.2s 



5.5% 



9.60% 



AVlMAf.LS 

CUmLnIARY 20.^:1 i ^-1 

MlDOLf/JUNlOR 17.6:1 29). 5:1 

SfNiOli 19.2:1 2)7. 7;1 



$4,975 



77% 



525 



2).)4% 



2.S% 



7 . Ml% 




NOICSt 



TABLE 4 Contd. 



1. '-P^^-ttd «v,u.ny to Vice by .chool dl.trlct. r.c.lvin, cUy-to-couoty tr«,.f.r.. The prl..ry r...o„ why VlCC 

d.t. were ...ect.d ov.r .t.t. d.t. 1. th.t . gr.d. l.v.l br..kdo«n w« r.<^...t.d «,d th, .t.t. profile, did not pJovld. .uch d.t.. 



2. PUPIL/COUN- OR RAIIO w.. coU.ct.d fro. th... tO dl.trlct. through . t.Uphoo. .urv.y conduct.d by VICC .t.ff durU^g Wry 1988. 

"oi'r.L^Vor.rf.r''" """"" ""'""^ '''^ '^/^/^ '^.e. 

T'Z 6^ " clty-to-couoty tr.n.f.r .tud.ot. reported 1„ th, Octob.r J,, 19B6 V.CC progre.. report L(1,«,)86. tABLC 

6. PtRC.., Of flCACK POPULAUON i. th. p.rc.ot of th. dutrlct. blecK popo..tlcn which I. co^rU.d of cUy-to-couoty tr.o.f.r .^udent.. 
h : Z MlcwTr ^WK*"' '''' p.r.oth.ae. next to dl.trlct o.^e) 

lay "-colt; ^.117, " "•'"'^^ P"^""^'- ""•'-"'^ °' 

total enroilnent X PtRCENI RACK = tot«l black 

NUHBtR Uf VTS/tota; black * PtRCENI Jf BLACK POPllAlION 

iLY?.^''''' "'"'"'^ 'T'' •"'^''^ <^i^^ricU to VICC each fall. Ihe percent black ..aa rroorted to the court in ihe Ocrober ^^. 
1986 VICL progress report L(1141)86, lABLE 4, page 8. 

^* oo^Vc^l ^^^^ .lr.cr;na "RtPORI No. PS026P0- data 12/n/B7 anU is contained In OlSIRIC. 

fHUriLC iV and i. calcul.teds 

TRANSFER IN ♦ IRANtftR OUI OIVIOEO BY fALl. ENRaLMENI 

9. OROP-Our RAIE was obt.lned fro* the .t.t. profll-s of school dl.Urlct. "KEPORI No. PS026PO" d.t. 12/11/87 and 's cont.lned In IMS RICt 
iKUfILt IV. A dropout Is defined as atudent who >.» enrolled but did not compl.te the ye.r or did not trensfer to anrther 
district". — 

10. PEHCENI HINORIH SfACHlNC SIAff is reported to VICC by districts In accordance with the Settlement Agr^nenl , Section Xll-C. 

EMC li^- ^ 



POPIL/COONSELOR RATIO 

The five county districts with the highest suspension rate 
also lave a higher pupil/counselor ratio (on the average) at all 
grade levels. (See Table 4). 

In the districts with high suspension rates, the average 
pupil/counselor ratio at the elementary level is 805.7:1 in 
con^.rast to those districts with low suspension rates where the 
pupil/counselor ratio is 452.3:1. 

At the middle school level the districts with high suspen- 
sion rates have an average pupil/counsalor ratio of 333.5:1 
compared to 293.5:1 in the districts with low suspension rates. 

At the high school level the districts with high suspension 
rat.e9 have an average pupil/counselor ratio of 303.7:1' while the 
districts with low suspension rates have a pupil/counselor ratio 
af 237.7:1. 

PORTION OP BLACK STODBNTS COMPRISBD OP VOLONTART TRANSPBRS 

The five county districts with the highest suspension 
rates, on the average, have 92 percent of their black population 
comprised of transfer students in contrast to the five county 
districts with the lowest suspension rates having only 52 
percent of their black population comprised of transfer stu- 
dents. The districts with high suspension rates have a ?.arger 
percentage increase o£ transfer students than the districts 
with low suspension rates. (See Table 4). 
PORTION OP TOTAL POPULATION COKPRISBD OP BLACK STUDENTS 

The five county districts with the highest suspension 
rates, on the average, have 16.02 percent of their total 
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enrollment comprised of black students in contrast to the five 
county districts with the lowest suspension rates, on the 
average, having 23. 34 percent of their total enrollment com-- 
prised of blade students. (See Table 4). 
PBRCSHT OF 6RAD0ATBS ATTBNDIHG COj:«I«BGB 

The five county districts with the highest suspension rates 
have, on the average, 53 percent of their graduates attending 
college vhile the five county districts with the lowest suspen- 
sion rates have, on the average, 77 percent of their graduates 
attending college. (See Table 4). 
NOBILITY RATB 

The ii^m county districts with the highest suspension rates 
among transfer students also have a higher mobility rate for all 
students , 1 9 . 5 percent on the average, in contrast to the five 
county districts with the lowest suspension rates which, on the 
average, have a mobility rat of 7.5 percent. (Mobility rate = 
transfers in and transfers out divided by fall enrollment.) 
(See Table 4) . 

The districts with higher suspension rates also have, on 
the average, a higher drop out rate than the others. 

The literature reviewed points to a strong correlation 
between student suspension and a student ' s propensity to 
encounter problems later on (Rumberger, 1987). Literature 
indicated behavior problems associated with dropping out 
(Wehlage and Rutter, 1986). 
PBRCBNT MINORITY TEACHING STAFF 

The five county districts with the highest suspension rates 
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haver on the average, K55 percent of their teaching staff 
comprised of blacks* In contrast, the five county districts 
with the lowest suspension rates, on the average, have 7.38 
percent of their teaching staffs comprised of blacks. (See 
Table 4). 

A recent study indicated that "as the proportion of black 
teachers in a school district increases, the proportions of 
black students who are assigned to *-oecial education classes, 
suspended or expelled, decreases." (Snider r Education Week 
11/11/87 from a review cf Race , Class and Education . The 
Politics of Second Generation Discrimination, ) 

DISCIPLINB POLICIES 

District discipline policies are the building administra- 
tors' directive to action in handling discipline problems. All 
school district discipline policies were recently reviewed 
and/or revised in response to the Excellence in Education Act 
in Missouri which required the development of a discipline code 
that would account in detail for district responses to disci- 
plinary infractions. 

The five county districts with the loweit suspension rates 
appear to have more flexibility in their suspension codes and 
require a aeries of interventions to occur before students are 
suspended than the higher suspending districts, (See Table 5). 

The five county district? with the highest suspension rates 
appear to have more prescriptive discipline codes and tend to 
have mandatory suspensions for many offenses. 
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Table 5 illustrates the consequences for the most frequent 
offenses committed by transfer students during the 1986-87 
school year. 

Excerpts from two discipline codes are presented on pages 
27 and 28 as an example to further illustrate differences in 
discipline cedes between the districts with high suspension 
rates and those with low suspension rates. 

Model A, fsrom a district with a high suspension rate, shows 
that suspensions will automatically occur under specific 
conditions. Model from a district with a low suspension 
rate, shows that a continuum of actions are required to occur 
prior to suspension. 

WITHDRAWAL RATBS 

The five county districts with highest suspension rates all 
have higher withdrawal rates than the five county districts with 
the lowest suspension rates. (See Table 6). Withdrawals from 
the interdistrict transfer program are analyzed each fall and 
reported to the court. [See "^( 1 684)87, VICC progress report 
dated November 4, 1987.) This report showed that the five 
county districts with high suspension rates all had students 
withdrawing for discipline-related reasons and that among the 
five county districts with the lowest suspension rate only one 
district had witridrawals because of discipline-related reasons. 



TABLE 5 



orreNses and coNseoueNces 



DISTRICTS 

^ITH 
HIGH RATES 



FIGHTING 
( i ) 



INSUBORDINATION 
(2» 



DISRUPTIVE 
SEHAVIOR 
(3) 



rAlLURE TO 
ATTEND OCTEHTION 
CM 



PROfANlTY 



IN-SCHOOL 
SUSPCNS (OH 
AVAlUaLC 



AfrTON K : COOftt cnc« up to 

suspension 

nd I : con(crcnc« up to 

suspension 

Sr : suspension up to 

eipu 1 s ton 



K-S] conf trtnct up to 
•utptnaloo 

Hdl. and Sr . I conCtrtnct 
up to tutptntion 
(D«Ci4nc« of Authority) 
Saturday dattntlon up 
to axpulaion 



R-SiconCtrtnct 
up to tutptnaion 
Hdl. and 8r. i 
conCtrtnc«*aCttr 
tchool dtttntion 
up to tutptntion 



HdliconCtrtnct up 
to tutptntion 
SrtCailura to 
atttnd aCttr-ach. 
dtttntion«8at . 
dt ttnt lon-f allurt 
to atttnd->8at.*a 
day tutptntion 



K-lt conCtrtnct X-} Yts 

up to tutptntion No 

Sr t conCtrtnct 6-8 Yes 

sCttr-tchool 9-12 No 

dtttntion up 
to tutptntion 



BAYLESS 4-10 day tutptntion 
up to eipultlon 



1*10 day tutptntion 



1-10 <3ay 
tutptntion 



1-10 day 
autptntion 



1-10 day 
tuipcnt ion 



R-5 

e-8 

9-12 



No 
Yes 

No 



^ LiNOBCRCH 



ndl : in-tchool 
suspension up to 
•hort autptnslon 
Sr:thort tutptntion 
up to eipultlon 



conCtrtnct up to 
txpultlon 



conCtrtnct up 
to \Q day 
tutptntion 



Hdl iconCartrct up 

to additional 

dtttntion 

Sril day autcaa- 

tic tutptntion 



conCtrtnct up R-S Yes 
to 10 day 6-8 Yes 

tutptntion 9- l 2 Yes 



ROCKWOOD 



VALLEY 
PARK 



Minimum 3 day 
tuspens i on 



Clem: conftrtnct up 

to suspension - 
ndl. and Sr.tS day 
suspension up to 
^0 days or eipultlon 
(or repeat oCCtntct 



dtttntion up to 
tutptntion 



conCtrtnct up to 
S da^ tutptntion 



dtttntion up 
to tutptntion 



Eltai conCtrtnct 

up to in-tchool 
tutptntion 
Hdl. and St, I 
dtttntion up 
to in-*tchool 
tutptntion 



•iniaua 1 day 
autp«intion 



Eltai conCtrtnct 
up to in-tchool 
tutptntion 
1 day in->tcho< I 
Hdl. and Sr. i 
tutp. up to t 3 
day tutptntion 



3 to 10 day 
tutptnt Ion 



R-7 
7-9 
10-12 



Ho 
Yes 
Yes 



EltmtconC. K>6 
up to in-tchool 7-8 
tutptntion 9-12 
Hdl. and Sr.t 
dtttntion In-tch. 
tutptntion up 
to 10 day 
tutptntion 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



DISTRICTS f ICMTINC 

WITH 
LOW RATES 



INSUBOROINATIOM 
(2) 



BRENTWOOD 



conferenct up to 
tuspens Ion 



conftrtnct up to 
•utptntion* 

^(SAturdAy dtttntion 
An inttratdUtt 
•ttp in 9rAdts (-12) 



CLAYTON 



confertncc up to 
suspcns ion 



conCtrtnct up to 
•usptnalon 



KlRKWOOD Acnt hont for rttt 
o( dAy; one dAy out 
ot school susptnsioni 

) d^ys intervention - 
Center 



n 



pArtnt contActi t to 
3 dAyt Inttrvtntion 
Ctnttr And posflibit , 
out of school susptn- 
• lon 



LaOUi: conference up to 

tuspens ion 



conftrtnct up to 
•us^tnslon 



WEBSTER 



conferenct up to 
suspens ion 



not litntlontd 
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DISRUPTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 



fAlLURB TO . 
ATTEND OETCNTION 
(41 



PROPArtlTt IN-SCMOOL 
SUSPENSION 
AVAILABLE 



•u«!ol?on^"^ conf.r.nc. up to conf.r.nc. up to K^S re. 

BusptDsion** Ion •uApentlon**'' res 

'^!n'^^^^ dtttntion -MSAturdAy dtttntlln'^ 

!r.o frr'^i*'*. ... •'^ Inttr.ediAtt 

• ttp in grtdts (-U) atep in srtdtt 



conftrtnct up to conftrtnct up to conftrtnct up K-5 ves 
•utptntlon tutptntion to lutpentlon <-S Yes 

1-12 Yes 



ptrtnt conftrtnct ptrtnt conftrtnct i parent conftr- R-5 no 

up to tutptntion doublt nu»btr of tnce on cA«pusi 6-S Yes 

Inttrvtntion 2 to S days 9-i: Yes 

Ctnttr dtya Intervention 

•kipptd Center 



conftrtnct up to conftrtnct up to conftrtnct up K-5 no 
tutptntion tutptntion to tutptntion 6-8 Yes 

• Yes 



conftrtnct up to conftrtnct up to confertnct up K-5 No 

tutptntion tutptntion to tutptntion 4 No 

7-8 Yes 

9-12 Yea 



EXAMPLE FROM A HIGH SUSP6NU1NG UlblKKf 
oisciPLiHC oufT . MODEL A 
orrtHSC DiscirtiHAHY aCTioh 



aCICEO UFOH district fOLfCT 



Pllhcime •r AjMult 



t P«ilUf nrc Uara 



t«C Off«M« • SiMM*^4 wiCll parent 
e<i«f«r«iic«« 

2ii4 oee«M« 4 Ucli tlMr* AfCttf • S 

4Mf tlMfCMlM. 



Ulhctac* AM««ic vUX r««iilc U 
Dl«cricc - fmymmt f«r 4aMC«* plu* 



X 10 Uf. 



I 
t 



uc ocf« 



2b4 0££«m « to 4^ 
(2) 0m4 vlcfc pMsmUcy mt 4miM% 




TwMitif 10 Uf ■MpiMlta vldi 



90 4my 



Gm^XUc 

IUf«MX tm Up«rt C« Office 



r*lXMr« c« Mporc CO Off let 
far DtCttnClen 



Scrlklaf • HaCcH or Clt«r«cc« 

CxCorclon 



$Cw^«nCt on CtMpMM v/htit 
«nd«d 




Wick p^ooibio 
f«r 0 MT* Xcscetar 



•eclM wf lacing* ioCoaclM. pof««K 
: cMf«Mea •r pMal— > 



Q%j«rc« wmmt W racm*4 of ammommc 
wmdm. AIM. it— Atti/^t raf^rroX 



k MCU factory 




SimMmIm - X«m(Cli vlXX 4«^n4 a^ctk 
Cho ■HT •f 4«c«fiClOfM roaalAlng. 
1 4*7 tyip^MlM for ooeh 2 docooclono 
r«««ialtt(* KoxlMi of 3 daf ouopoaaloa. 

Suaponalott for 3 d«r« or smtM 
•oClofocCorr porooc conNrtocc. 

3 ^ 10 dAf ouo^taalon: po««lbI« 
r<co«M4od4Clon for 90 d^r tu^Pcnaton. 

Suspended •«% addUlofMl <l«r 
t«ch vlolsc Ion . 

I«c Cff«n«< D<t«ncton for €«<h 
^ouf •k;ff«d. p«r«nc« co«i«cc«d. 
2rkM Offam«« " Su«f«o«leA for ) ^•T* 
w«ttl ••ct«f«ct«rr f«r««t conr«r«n<« 

- '5^^ . 



MODEL 8 

EXAMPLE FROM A LOW SUSPENDING DISTRICT 



LtftLS or HZ3COM0OCT 

. NlMf •Ifktktfltr M tkt 
P9rt •( tUt fU^tit vUleii 
Ufttftf •fUrij eltffftti 
Kt€t4«rtf tr littrftrtf 

U41«U«tl Staff Mflktf 
l«t fMttlflft rt^lrt tit 
IflttrtMtltt jf •titr 



ClffffffM 4ift«f(lfll€t 

ClfffftM ttfdinfff 
M»«4tflMt ftlUff U 

dlffttlMf 



Alt* fff SfCtlMS 

$132 



OZSCZPLXNAKT 

pRoceounea 

Iktrt If iMM^lttt littr* 
ftitlM Ir ^'^^ M«6tr 

4tit •r wilt •kufft tk9 

• ptrtit/ttKktr cMftfMcti 
cMftrtMt vltk U« mittUr 

A prtftr ta^ Kctir«t« rtctrtf 
•f Ut •ffttsts m4 41f. 
d^llttry tctlM If MlittUi^ 
It Ut fUff Msktr. 



omoHS 

Vtrktl ftprl«M4 
Spteltt tffliAMit 
Itltvttrtl etitftcC 

VltMrawtl tf 
prifiUft 
tUft«t fm 
StrUtlj f«ftrvlM4 

AIM I<etlMi 



41. NtfitktvUf iHitM tf^wej 

4i$rwpi Ut IttraUf cUmU 
•f tkt* fdlMl. 

UfrtetlMf, villeil 
«s««Ur f«Mlt ffM Ua 
tUvttlM af ICVCl I ill- 

fMtUfl tf ^triMitl M tit 
UsUlftf ttlft Itftl Itetist 

ti« •ttevtiM tf um I 

dUcl^lUSfJ MtlMS IM 

(alU4 (• ctrrtet tit sit* 
Mtlin: AUt licUdtd li 
tlU Itftl art lUltltfltfi 
vlUI tft Mt rtprtsttt • 
iifei ikft U tit IttltN 
md itftty tf ttltfs, l«t 
vltfc tdveitltitl ctustqvtiiets 
•ft strlttts tttugl Ct ftqvlft 
ctfftcUft tetlti ft tit 
ptri tf U«ltlitfttlvt 



CMtllMtlM tf 

MM^ifit^ um I 

■IsltltfUr 
Stlttl ttUlitss 

SmIIh U Htvtltrlxtd 
:rtts 

iflif ftrgt^ ittts c/* 

ticvsts 
llffMtlvt cllSSftM 

Itltvltr 
C«ttlt| eltss 



lit stHtit If rtftrrt^ tt tit 
i^ltUtrtttr ftr tf^rtprltCt 
dlulpUitrr Mtlti. 

lilt i^lilstfattf Ittts vltl 
tit stv4tiC M4/tf ttteltf ltd 
tfftets tit MSt tM't^flftt 
rtSH^st. 

rit ttteltf Is Uftritd tf tit 
td«lilstrtttr*s tetltt. 

A pfpnr Md teevrttt rtctrd 
tf tit tffttst tid tit dtf. 
el^lUtr; tctltt Is itlnttlitd 
br tit tdililstrtttf . 

A ptftittl etiftrttci is ktld. 



CtAtlifttlti tf 
Uvtl I rts#MM 

t^titiS ^Us tit 

fflltvU) t^tlMs: 

Tt»eltr/seltd«lt 

eltift 
MtdUltd dir 

Itltfltf 

MdtflettUt 

n«€-f«lttSe fft^fM 
SKltt ^ftlttltfl 
fttf CtMStllif 

ttftfftl tt t«tsldt 

tfttcy 

(i.fet«st stfpttiitt 
Uttsftf 
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MODEL 8 Continued 



Mf. Uti 4ifcU4 tfttait 
itrltvily •■^Mftr tilt 

HftlU If t9t9ij 

Iktsi Kts alfiit It 
iUtrt4 erUlail Iv^ 

Mlt frt^Mtlf CM ^ 
MCllMlta li tilt ICkML 

Ctrrtetlvt sativrti viilcli 
tfcf icMil %k99i4 Mtftr- 
(•kf« litvtvtr, 4tfM4 ti 
Ut •lUflt if Ut uMtPi 
rtiMrcfs ftr rMt^Utlif 
tkf lltMllM li iU Utt 
Uttfttti ff tU it i^MU. 

IV. Act! Vila rti9lt U 

vUltMt tt Mttltr*! 

^trit* tr ^rt^irty tr vHcl 
MS* • 4ir9ci ikfi tt 
tilt itftty tf tt^tri !■ 
tit ic^ttl. 

lltit aeti art elttrly 
crlaUtl trt it 
itrlMi tltt tkty tUtyi 
rtfvlri ttfflUtatrttlvt 
letitii Mkick rtivlt !■ 
fut lMt41ttt rtfltftl tf 
tit itv4itt tfm iclttl, 
tftt Uttfftttita tf Uv 
ttrtretfltat tvtltrttlti 
aetiti ly tit Itard 
tr iclittl tfUtcttri. 



Ctatlttttlta tr 
«Mi4irit4 LCVCl II 
btltvUr. 

ri9ltla9 

Viadtltifl (fllMf) 
ftiitiilta/vii •( 

Mtttliflsttf 

ltlltt«€tl 
SttiUaf 

firttti tf ttltri 

Alii itt StctlMi 
5131.5, 5135.4 



Um94Ui04 Itm III 

CltiftlM 

Itab tirtit 

ftiitiilM/vit/triftiftr 
tf tftngtrttti vtapoai 
AiiMlt/lttttry 
Vtadtllifl 

fltft/ptiitiilta/itlt 
tf ittlta prtptrty 
Aritfl 

r«ralilUf/itllU9/ 
ptiititlta tf 
MttttltrUtd lu^- 
ittacti 



rit idfllilitrtttr Uitlatti 
dliclplUtry tctlta ly 
Uvtitifttiif tit Ufractlta 
aid ctaftrrUf vltl ittff 
ta tit titttt ff tit 
it^vtacti. 

rit tdaliiitrtttr attts vltl 
tit itc'^tat tad ctaftri vltl 
tit pertat t^«t tit it»- 
dtat*i ilicfidvct i-4 tit 
rtivltlif dliclplUtry tetlta. 

A p'fptr tecvrttt rtetrd 
tf tfftaiti Md dlsclplUtr/ 
tctltai li.atUttUtd ly tit 
idaliittrtttr. 



CtatlMttlta tf 
ICVCI II rtiptait 
tptitai pUi tut 
ftlltvii) tptitti: 

Itaptrary rtafval 

frt« cltii 
Stcltl idjvitatat 

cltiiti 
iMtload Uitrvctlti 
Alttrattlft prairta 
ftaptrtry t«t*«f« 

iclttl ivipoilta 
ftU tvt.fl^ieltcl 

iviptailM 

Alif Itt Stetltai 

513L5, 5135.4 



rit tdaUlitrattr ftrlflti 
tit tfftait. cMftri viti 
tlt^rtaff Uvtlftd. tad 
Mtti vltl itvdtat. 

lit attdtat ii iMtdiattly 
rtetv«d frofl tic lelctl 
tavlrtMtAt« fartatf art 
■6tlflfld« 

Selt«l tfflcitli ctnttct 
Itv taftrctaidt agttcy tid 
tiilit !■ prtitcvtlif 
tffdtdtr* 

A coaplttt ^fid acc«ratt 
rt^trt li itlaittt^ tt tia 
ivptrUttadttt ftr Itard 

actita. 



CxpUilM 

Alttrtftlvt icImIi 
Otitr bttrd iettt« 

vllcl rtivlts It 

apprtprtttt 

plactatat 

Alit Itt Wctltaa 

51)5.5, 51)5.4 
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TABLE 6 



DATA ON TRANSFER STUDENTS 1986-87 

SOSPBHSIOR AMD WITHDRAWAL RATES 
(Average Suspension Rate 11.27 Peccen*-) 



District 



Total Enrollment 
Of Transfer 
Students 



Percent of 
Students 
Suspended 



Suspension 
Rate 



Percent of 

Student 
Withdrawals* 



Affton 354 

Bay less 2 1 1 

Lindbergh ^"74 

Rockwood 1276 

Valley Park 177 



24.9 
19.4 
19.7 
17.6 
27.7 



49.4 

34.6 
33.4 
36.2 
56.5 



15.54 
21 .33 
14.99 
17.08 
23.16 



Brentwood 
Clayton 
Kirkwood 
Ladue 

Webster Groves 



145 
273 
473 
305 
276 



3.4 
.7 
2.3 
1.3 
2.9 



3.4 

1.0 
4.0 
1.3 
3.3 



8.9 
5.13 
13.32 
14.75 
1 1 .00 



♦Withdrawals (VICC report L( 1684)87) include participants no longer- 
eligible, those who chose other educational alternative, personal 
reasons, school-related reasons, and transportation reasons. 
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BOS SOSPBNSIONS 

The state transportation office provides VICC with an 
annual analysis of bus d'scipline problems and actions taken hv 
b».^ilding administrators regarding infractions that occur on rhe 
bus. [See VICC Fourth Annual Report L\ 1540)87, August 12, 1987, 
page 121 through 127.] 

This report showed that the five county districts with the 
highest suspension rates also had higher bus suspension rates 
ti^an aid the five county districts with the lowest suspension 
rates. Length ot ride may be one factor as more students ride 
over 60 luxnutes in the districts with more bus suspensions. 
(See Table "^a) . 

The average bus suspension rate for the five county 
districts with the highest suspension rates was 36.16 percent 
with the rates ranging from 18.6 percent to 55.9 percent. The 
average bus suspension rates for the county districts with the 
lowest suspension rates is 7.46 percent with rat(is ranging from 
3.4 percent to 14.8 percent. (See Table 7b). 
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TABLE /a 



RIDE TIME 



60 Minutes 61-70 71-80 81-90 

District or Less Minutes Kinutes Minutes 



Affton 279 59 19 0 

Bayless 169 28 5 0 

Lindbergh 623 120 37 0 

Rockwood 709 430 216 0 

Valley Park 116 33 15 0 



Brentwood 105 26 3 0 

Clayton 241 32 11 0 

Kir'cwood 434 1 10 57 0 

Ladue 339 39 16 0 

Webster Groves 218 31 21 0 
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TABLE 7b 



BOS SOSPENSIONS 
1986-87 



District 



Total 
Participants 



Number 
of Bus 
Suspensions 



Bus 
Suspensiok 
Rate* 



Af f ton 
Bayless 
Lindbergh 
Aoclcwood 
Valley Park 



354 
21 1 
674 
1276 
177 



198 
69 
350 
277 
33 



55. 9% 

32.7% 

51.9% 

21.7% 

18.6% 



Average 



36.16% 



Brentwood 
Clayton 
Kirk wood 
Ladue 

Webster Groves 



145 
273 
473 
305 
276 



5 

26 
70 
17 
1 1 



3.4% 
9.5% 
14.8% 
5.6% 
4 0% 



Average 



7.46% 



Program wide 



10,113 



1705 



16.9% 



*Many of these suspensions are multiple suspensionr of students 
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SUMMARY OP DATA COMPILE:): 

comparison of the data on the five coanty districts with 
the lowest suspensions rates with data on the five coanty 
districts with the highest suspension rates indicates the 
following using averages in each situation: 

• Districts which have been integrated longer, that have 
more resident blacks and a higher percentage of black students, 
have a lower suspension rate than the others. 

• Districts with a higher per pupil expenditure and lower 
pupil/teacher and pupil/counseJ or ratios also on the average 
have lower suspension rates. In two instan :es however, lower 
suspending districts have lower per pupil cos;:s than two of the 
districts with higher suspension rates* These district? hr.ve 
been able to allocate some of their resources in a mauner thdt 
addresses the needs of a changing student body, 

• Districts wiiih lower mobility rates, lower drop out 
rates, and lower interdistr ict transfer student withdrawal 
rc\tes, also have lower suspension rates, 

• Districts with a greater percentage of students matricu- 
lating to college have lower suspension rates. 

• Districts with a higher percentage of minority teaching 
staff also have lower suspension rates. 

• Districts with flexible discipline policies that require 
a series of alternatives no be pursued prior to suspensions 
also have lower suspension rates. 

• Districts with higher rates of suspensions also ha^e 
higher tates of bus suspensions. 
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• Districts with low suspension rates have developed 
strategies and programs designed to promote and reward those 
behaviors that helped students become successful and minimize 
discipline problems and suspensions, 

STRATB6IBS: 

The strategies discussed were derived from the suspension 
survey^ principal responses, the meeting " itn sup^- r intendencs 
and principals and the additional survey sent to the ten 
districts highlighted in this report. This section highlights 
strategies that appear to contribute to lower suspensions in 
some districts as well as strategies other districts in the 
metropolitan area have founi to be successful in addressing 
discipline concerns. Many of these strategies come from the 
districts who participated in the seminar with superintendents 
and principals. 

A. COMMONICATION OP GOALS AND STANDARDS 

1. Teach students self-discipline, respect for others and 
school expectations. 

2. Teach self-control and decision making. 

3. Teach respect for all in a caring environment. 

4. Adhere to believe students prefet to be in school 
rather than out of school. 

5. Clearly and repeatedly spell out goals. 

6. Communicate continuously with parents. 

7. Set clear understandable expectations, make ladder of 
consequence known, send home progress notes regularly. 

8. Use suspension as final act. 

9. Principal must be a role model and t* continuously 
visible to students. 

B. PRBVBNTIVE MBASDRBS AND PRACTICES 

1. Conference with all new students v^ith parents prior to 
opening of school. 
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2. Pro-active involvement; fhat is work on issue before it 
becomes problem. 

3. Team meetings with coan£;elors and teachers to review 
student progress and concerns. 

4. Ongoing staff training i. r all adults in school 
environment. 

5. Effective supervision in non classroom areas such as 
lunchroom, library and playground to prevent problems. 

6. Conferences with: student/teacher/counselor; 
student/principal; teacher/parenL/student/principal , 
etc. as the need warrants. 

7. Teaming of teachers to teach core subjects and work 
with some students overtime. 

3. Introductory, telephone calls home and regular follow 
up. 

9. Progress notes go home on regular basis. 

10. Informal lunches between principals and students. 

11. Principal in halls. 

12. Roving counselor. 

13. Series of student orientation programs ongoing through- 
out tne year. 

14. hot of counseling both individual and group. 

15. rfonitoring of student progress and communication of 
that progress to students and parents. 

16. In-house study skills program. 

17. Tutorial assistance. 

18. Extensive use of counselors. 

19. Saturday detention/after school detention. 

20. Ladder of consequences for students, each step clearly 
defined. 

21. Great teaching. . . . 

22. Increased participation in extra curricular activities. 

23. Reexamination of curriculum to make it more inclusive 
of all cultural contributions. 

24. Behavior contracts. 

25. Time out rooms. 

26. Student support groups. 

STRATEGIES TO BBLP CBILDRBN COPE MORS SOCCBSSPOLLY 

1. Ose of consultants on a continual basis as needed 

2. Curriculum used by counselors and teachers designed to 
deal with coping skills and personal problems. 

3. Encourage students to share problem with nurse, 
counselorr secretary, teachers, principal. 

4. Ose of specialists. 

5. Small groun work by counselors. 

6. Work direct.-' to change inappropriate behavior. 

BOMAM RELATIONS lilOGRAN 

1. "Project Reach" program that fosters communication 
oetween home and school • 



2. Use of experts with experience in knowing how to 
respond to a chang ing cl ientele in a pos it i ve m^nn*? r • 

3. Ongoing human relations c'ctivities with school and 
community. 

4. Sensitize faculty to individual differences - racial/ 
ethnic and cultural. 

3. Emphasize cooperation and collaboration among all 
people. 

B. INSTROCTIOHAL AND CLASSROOM MAHAGBMBNT 

1. Individual classroom discipline plans that meet 
guidelines of scthool policy. 

2, Teach staff how ^o respond appropriately to students. 

3 • Help students become responsible for own behavior in 
and oat of classroom. 

4. School is not locked into a discipline formula and has 
flexibility to meet student needs. 

5« Teeuns of teachers work with students and fauailies. 

€• Teach advisor systam. 

7. Continual monitoring of student progress. 

8. Special services teachers at all levels for students. 

F. - BOS DISCIPLIMB 

1. Reinforce bus rules. 

2. Work with bus drivers. 

3. Invite drivers into school. 

4. Work with state guidelines an serious rcfcrrcils versus 
other behaviors that can be resolved at the building 
level. 

5. Work with patents regarding bus discipline. 

6. Help train bv& drivers. 

G. ACADEMIC ACHIBVBMBIT AND SOCIAL DIFPICULTTBS 

1. Teacher/advisor monitc*? student progress. 

2. Monthly facc^ty meetings to address academic issues. 

3. Committee tc ^ >ok at academic performance of minority 
students • 

4. Committee to analyze language skills. 

5. Achievement issues built into school expectations. 

6. Continual monitoring of student progress. 

7. Intensive instruction prograuns to provide transition to 
regular progreun. 

8. Aides in the early grades (kindergarten and first 
grades) . 

9. Try to lower counselor/pupil ratio particularly in the 
middle schools. 

10. Have increased supervision in the area where problem? 
most often occur and after school until the Last 
activity bus leaves. 

11. Hire additional supervisory personnel from 2 - S p.m. 

12. Social worker on staff to dddres student needs* 
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13. Structure the middle school or junior high in a way 
that will cut down parsing time and keep certain 
students in team pods for a major part of the day, 

14. Provide additional study skills programs and in school 
tutorial opportunities. 

!$• Give attention to those students with multiple suape*.- 
sions since they seem to be most in need of direct 
intervention* 

16. Continue to work on bus discipline problems since 
discipline problems on the bus often carry over to 
misbehavior in the schools. 

17. Encourage each district to have a contact person 
working directly with transfer students and the schools 
since such a person can immediately and on a regular 
basis address the Cwncerns brought to him/her. 

18. If possible, hir« an "Intervention specialist" at the 
middle school who is a valuable staff member whose role 
would be to replace unprod^vxctive student behaviors with 
productive ones and work with students in need of 
assistance at all levels. 

SPECIFIC PROGRAMS IH PLACE 

1 . Teach expectations and student achievement program for 
all teachers. 

2. Staff training in a discipline model that proaotes 
fairness and consistency and removes emotional and 
judgmental responses. 

3. Pro-active approach to discipline utilizing preventive 
counseling techniques. 

4. "Project Feach" committee to address issues of -hieve- 
ment and racial understanding. 

5. Alternative strategies to suspension such as early 
morning detention, one-on-one counseling, tutorial 
assistance. 

6. Project Excellence prograun describes scope and sequence 
of all curricular prograuas, including Msessment and 
reporting procedures to advise parents and teachers of 
student progress. 

7. "Committee of Twelve" - racially balanced group of high 
school students to address racial concerns. 

8. Walking counselor aide. 

9. Intervention center with full time statf member. 

10. Ongoing staff development program that is iiulti-phase . 

11. Big brother/big sister program. 

12. Tutorial and remedial programs at all levels. 

13. Study skills center. 

14. Conflict resolution training. 

ACTIVITIES THkT dSLP PROMOTE LOWER RATES OP BLACK 
SOSPBNSION WHEN BL/.Cr^S ENTER PREVIOUSLY I-L WHITE SCHOOLS: 



1. Develop stronq parent involvement program, 

2. Attempt to hire more black faculty. 



3. Work on • rricular changes that reflect cultural 
achievements and contributions of blacks , 

4. Encourage and provide staff development activities that 
involve administrators , counselors, teache rs and 
community. One jomponent should focus upon changing 
attitudes . 

5. Develop an action plan that will address anticipated 
concerns with a timetable for implementation, 

6. Have a strong extended orientation program for 
studencs. 

7. Train staff m discipline models that promote fairness 
and consistency. 

J. SPECIFYING REASONS FOR SUSPENSIONS 

The major reasons for suspension of transfer students are 

fighting, inaubordination , failure to attend detention and 

ciisruptive behavior . Two of those categories are subjective. 

If such behaviors could be further defined, effective measures 

for changing such behavior could be identified and tried. 



K« SCHOOL POLICIES RBBXAHINBD 

National research indicates that changes in school policies 
can result ir* diminished use of suspension as a disciplinary 
tool. Districts with high suspension rates may want to 
consider: 

1. A reexamination of policies to develop a continuum of 
interventions with suspension at the end of the 
continuum rather than at the beginning. 

2. Disciplinary action for misbehaviors that are less 
severe than suspension* 

3. A required oriencation for all new students. Included 
in this orientation should be a discussion of school 
district discipline policies. Copies of school 
district discipline codes along with bus rules and 
regulations should be distributed to the students. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

1. Continuing effort must be made to help studentr succeed 
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in their school of cnoice and zo bridge the y<ip between uh« ci^y 
and county so that transfer students will make a successful 
transition, 

2. School districts that have been addressing the 
discipline-suspension issue over a longer period of time have 
had more opportunity to implement programs th^t have resulted 
in a lower suspension rate than other districts. The 
superintendent and principal seminar suggestions indicated that 
individually tailored district acUion plans would help to 
develop a prograun to meet faculty and student needs. 

Administrators indicated that such a plan should include but 
not be limited to the following: 

1. Delineation of nature of suspensions, 

2. Identification of sources and causes of the problem, 

3. Proposal of intervention strategies, 

4. Plaining of needed staff development activities^ 
. 5. Development of timelines for implementation, 

6. Identification of population staff and student that 
should be targeted, 

7. Establishment of desired goals and outcomes, 

8. Development of timetable for implementation of programs 
developed by staff and community, 

9. Development of list of staff development activities 
needed by staff to implement these programs, and 

10. Providing of timetable for development and implementa- 
tion. 

Administrators were aware of the concern about adequate 
resources. They recognized Mhat some programs would take more 
resources than others, but that districts could implement 
aspects of the program by reordering priorities, implementing 
programs that take a small amount of resources and planning and 
seeking funding tor the other important ones over time. 
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3. Presently all districts report suspensions using the 
general categories of insubordination and disruptive behavior. 
Such categories should be bro'ren down into more specific be- 
haviors since they have the raost potential for subjective or 
culturally biased judgment of stude.it behavior and they give 
little information upon which to base solid remedial action . 
Such categories as refusal to follow school ruleSr defiance of 
authority and definition of unacceptable behaviors would be ^ore 
appropriate . 

4. Schools would benefit by examining which staff are 
referring students for disciplinary action. If a few staff 
members are referring a disproportionate number of students, 
those staif should be t^rgetcKi for inservice programs to assist 
them in increasing their success with students. 

5. Schools should continue their efforts to recruit and 
hire minority staff as those districts with minority staff 
members have found staff helpful when working with minority 
students . 

6. Information received by vicc from superintendents and 
principals indicates that many of the discipline problems of 
students stem from the long bus ride and problems students have 
while on the buses or those they bring from the home environment* 
Students enter school with these problems unresolved. 

Some cities that have implemented desegregation programs 
such as Indianapolis, Louisville, Charlotte Mecklenberg and St. 
Louis ha^/e had bus r^onitors for some period of time. 
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The daily ride to and from school should be both productive 
and safe. Data from the Parkway School District pilot: program 
of academic assistance with audio tapes show that during tne six 
week period the prograc was in effect r the suspension rates from 
the bus went to zero for each of these situations where students 
had earphones and tape cassettes to use when riding to and from 
school. The use of spot monitors, continued cooperation between 
bus drivers and adrpinistrators and more training for bus 
drivers . should be explored and implemented to the greatest 
extent possible. 

7. School districts should continue to monitor student 
discipline so as to assure that disciplinary measures ^re 
handled in a fair and equitable way. 

8. Districts with high suspension rates should consider 
continuing staff development activities targeted to their 
specific needs. 

9. Prograuns from other schools or other places designed to 
address lowering suspen!?ion rates should be examined carefully 
and adapted to meet individual school district needs and 
implemented where appropriate. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ST LOUIS VOLUNTARY TRANSFER PLAN 



Tfeacher Survey Assists in Development of Black ffistory Reso urce Center 



Nearly 600 metropolitan area 
teachers have responded to the 
Voluntary Interdistrict Coordinat- 
ing Council's recent black history 
survey, and responses are still com- 
ing in. 

According to Dr. Susan Uchitelle, 
executive director, the VICC under 
took the survey in coi\junction 
with the Rev. Robert Ikbscott as 
part of his Black History Enrich- 
ment Program which is supported 
by the ijanforth Foundation. More 
than 4,000 surveys were mailed to 
tea'Thers in school districts involved 
in the voluntary student trani^er 
program. 

"The response has been tremen- 
dous. Many teachers indicated a 
desire to incorporate local black 
history into their curriculam and 
expressed interest in having access 
to any materials that woulf^ help 
them do so,** said Dr. Uchitelle. 
The purpose of the survey was to 
find out what kinds of materials 
and resources teachers need. 

A preliminary review reveals that 
many teachers do not incorporate 
much information about notewor- 
thy St. Louisans in their courses 
and that many do not have back- 
ground information on the history 
of black St Louisans. 

Surveys show the most common 
activity conducted in observance of 
black history month is bulletin 
board displays. A great many teach- 
ers also said that they bring in 
guest speakers for black history 
month. Other common activities 
include student participation in the 
Martin Luther King Essay Contest 
A number of teachers indicate that 
students participate in wnting con- 
tests or writing activities dunng 
the month. Several teachers noted 




The Reu Robert TabscoU shows some the resources available in the VICC Black 
History Resource Center. 



that their schools give black history 
announcements over the public 
address system. 

Among the guest speakers or 
performers most frequently men- 
tioned are the Black Repertory 
Theatre, The Katherine Dunham 
Dancers, the Rev. Robert Tkbscott 
and storyteller Bobby Norfolk. 
Many teachers did not respond to 
this question. 

Teachers overwhelmingly re- 
sponded that the following items 
would be helpful to them in incor- 
porating local black history into 
their classrooms: a centralized 
place for grade-level material that 
focuses on African Americans; Afri- 
can Amencan speakers to lead dis- 
cussions on cultural difference • ; 
resource materials such as handouts, 
posters, biographies, fact sheets, 
videos, visual aids, a bibliography 
or resource tile on 'ocal black 
persons, books <iiM,^\i the St Louis 



community; a speakers' bureau, bus 
tour of St Louis, lesson plans by 
grade level, and activities that would 
help children understand the past 
history of segregation and why 
there is now an emphasis on deseg* 
regation and equality for all. 

Many teachers provided lists of 
resources that they use in the 
classroom. Teachers interested in 
receiving copies of these lists or a 
bibliography of the VICC Black 
History Resource Center should 
call the Vice office at 432*0079. 
The *>ibliography will be available 
be^nningFall, 1989. 
' "We would like to extend our 
sincere appreciation tc the hun- 
dreds of teachers who responded! to 
oursurvey,''said Dr. Uchitelle "The 
information provided will be quitp 
helpful as we develop the Blac k 
History Resourc e Onter. We want 
the center to be i tool for teachers 
for use as a resource as well as for 
staff development rraininji " 
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Glasnost Arrives in Valley Park 




Owj Linn, center, transiates some qf the letters that Anvamarie Jackso n, secrmd 
Jrcm right, receijed firm the Soviet U* i 



Glasnost arrived in the quiot 
community of Wley Park, at the 
invitation of, and r uch ' d the 
surprise of .Aniiammrie Jackson. 

Last Call, / nnamarie was one of 
four gifted eighth grade student at 
the Valley Park Seventh and E! Jith 
Grade Center to be given a special 
writing assigrment. Ifeacher Linda 
Smith suggested that the students 
write letters to students in other 
countries. 

The idea of the assignment, 
explained teacher Dianne GnflRn, 
who has since taken over tJie class, 
was ''to gain networking skills so 
that they could communicate with 
someone in a foreign country." The 
students were not told how to 
accomplish that. 

Annamarie, a transfer student , 
typed h?r letter or, a classroom 
computer and mailed \t to Hrtirfla, 
the leading Russian language 
newspaper on October I. J In hor 
letter, she asked ri)r a \hji: pal, a girl 
of 15 to 18. SI.ealso askea about 
sch*K)ling, fashions. bairstyl?s and 
leisure activities. 

Months went by, without a 
response Then on February ^, 121 
letters amved in the mail. Appar- 
ently the del ' wa** due to her 



letter bein^ for;varded to the Soviet 
newspaper for young people* 
Komscnnolskaya Pravda, '^r Youn^ 
Thith. 

The letters continued to arrive, 
and at latest count, more than 650 
have been delivered. 

Many of the letters were adorned 
With peace symbols. One had a 
heart w nan image of the U.S. flag 
on one half, the Soviet flag on the 
other Another had hearts with the 
letters "U.S.A.*' and '^U.S.S R." 
entwined, as well as the school 
names "Valley Parkland "Che»Tio- 
goLouka" joined together 

About half of th letters were 
written in Engiislu Annamane is 
optimistic that the English letters 
will beanswertvl "I'm going to 
answer as many as I can I want to 
Weep three or four as p(Mi pals * 

Teacher ('fTiffin hasask(Ml hnglish 
teacliers in the S( Louis area for 
their st'-itients' \\v\p in ai\sw(»ring 
the slacks ofletters Annamane is 
writing once again U)Pmr(hi fo 
ex^/lain that she cannot rcspoi^d fo 
all the lettv'rs sent n\ Ru.^.^ian 

"We've all learned s(j much it *s 
bt^*r. exciting lor everyone involvinl." 
(explained (infTin 



Teacher Exchange 
Bonus Increase^. 

Teachers compie' a «»tM'-v*'ar 
assigiiment in the'l'eac hn K\ 
change TVansfer f^ognim heginniMg 
in the 1989-90 school year w ill 
receiveabi>nusof 54.>()() This 
represents a $2,(HM) increase 

"We hope the incrv . se will serve 
as an incentive and tiiat mon* 
teachers wil! be encourages! to take 
advantage of this unique o[)[)or- 
tunity," explained Susan 
Uchitelle, executive director <>l the 
Voluntary Interdistrict Coordinat- 
ing Council (VICC) 

The teacher Exchange TVansfer 
Program is designed for full-time 
tenured city and county teachf *n 
who want to cross distncf bound- 
aries to spend a year teaching m a 
different sch(M)l district The pur- 
pose of the exchange transfer pro- 
gnm is to enhance the racial In lanct* 
of teaching staffs and to tostcT 
cooperation between sch<H)l d*s(ncis 

Teachers can also choose fo par- 
ticipate in a short term exchange 
Metromatch. which paii> tea( hers 
from the St. Louis Publir Schools 
and from St. Louis ( ount\ school 
distncts giving them f he opix )rt un 1 1 \ 
to exchange places for as as 
several days up to a tuli scinestcr 

A shadowing expen(Micc oesigi d 
to involve principals and dist ru t 
level administratofv in fhi'e\< hange 
program, isalsoavanahU There 
are no financial bonuses (or any 
part-time exchanges 

For more information, or fo 'uake 
arrangements for any of the ex- 
changes, please contact Laverne 
!V1itchon\ counselor, at the \ 
office. 4 i2-<K)7^) 
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Area Institutions Help Plan New Magnet Schools 

ment. Additionally, the college ha.s 
committed the a^ssistance of many 
outiiide consultants, including the 
director of the Nation' ^ Academy of 
Early Childhood Progiuns, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the director of the 
center for Education Equity, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 

Assistant Professor of Education 
Sheila Morse, the project director 
from Maryville, has extensive expe- 
rience in Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum, the teaching discipline 
whioh V ill be the model for the 
early childhood centers. Morse says 
tha . along with the cognitively 
oriented curriculum, the centers 
will be geared to the new core 
competencies and key skills for 
eariy childhood as developed by 
the state of Missouri. The first 
Sariy Childhood ^eni t is expected 
to open in September, 1990, at 
Wilkinson School in southwest 
St Louis. 

Following completion of the cur- 
riculum development, the collabo- 
rating agencies are expected to 
participate in other aspects of the 
program implementation. Their asso- 
ciation is anticipated to continue, 
even after the schools open. Price 
explained, '*As a result of these 
alliances, we anticipate support 
from businesses and institutions 
affiliated with the cooperating 
agencies.' 




Gerry Katsc, 7U..Umal dirrcUir f}f Natvmal Energy EduccUwn DeveUtpmimt Week 
(SEED) looks en as students at Mason !rkvf*stigatiw Learning Center play Energy 
Jeopardy i4EED, which is federally funded, encnuraf^es teaching students energy 
facts in mays other than through lectures. Gifted science teacher Dorothy Bums 
organized the week-Umg actiinties at the wifUllc school. U) 'der the Magvpt School 
Expansion Plan, the program at Mastm mil m<nv to Mullanphy and Iwctmie the 
BotanuxU Garden Investiga tn^ Lea m irtg Ceri ter 



Respected educational and cul- 
tural institutions from the metro- 
politan Sw, Louis area have been 
actively participating in the devel- 
opment of ten of *he new magnet 
schools which will be opening over 
the next four years. 

Planning grants were awarded to 
the following agencies: 

Maryville College^ for the three 
Early Childhood Centers at Stix. 
Wilkinson and Health Careers; 

Harris-Stowe State CoP ge, for 
Gateway Ele. lentary and Middle 
School^; 

Regional Conscrtium for Edu- 
cation . nd Tfechnology (RCET), 
for Gateway High Sciiool at O'Fallon; 

St Louis Science Center, for the 
Science Center Investigative Learr 
ing Center; 

Missouri Botanical Garden, for 
the Investigative Learning Center 
at MuUanphy; and 

International Education Con- 
sortium, for the International Stud 
ies Middle School at DeAndrcis and 
the International Studies Hi^h 
School at Soldan. 



1 he grants were awarded in accor- 
dance w th a federal court order 
suggesting strong working relation- 
ships between the magnet sch(K)!s 
and local institutions. The partner- 
ships are expected to expand the 
schools human and physical re- 
sources, prr>vide curriculum develop- 
ment, staff development and teacher 
training opportunities and to 
enhance the imag^of the magnet 
schools. 

The collaborating agencies and 
the school system "are working 
hanu in hand to plan the new 
programs fn)m the ground up,*' 
explains Bef\jamin Price, executive 
director of St. Louis' Curriculum 
Services Di 'ision. 

'The agencies are de*eply mvolved 
with us and have committed the 
support (^f their top pt^rsonnel to 
[)ring expertise to the pr()po>ed 
prr^ rams, " Pnce added. 

Forexi^mple, IVIaryviUe Collect* 
has pledged the services '/f more 
tha»* len Education Department 
faculty members to assist with the 
Early ( 'hildhood ( 'e ^ter develop- 



Gr^at things are happening! 
Let iLS kn/ru^ ami v^U spread 
t,'oe good rieu^s m the ne.rt 
Volunteer 

CaM or write 

Sharon Heisel 

Clayton Road 
St. Louis, Mv^ '^Mji 

(314)432-0079 
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Spotlights 

Thissectvm of The Volunteer contains the names of tm^i^ students, parents and 
teachers who have crmtnhuted to the success cfthe Voluntary TYan^er Frogram, For 
every me narned, many more go unrecognized^ due to time and space limitations. 
This spring issue o/The Volunteer is dedicated to all who are uxjrking to make the 
trnn^er program n success, and esp^nally to those who have become involved in 
their new schools both ncndemical jnd through extra curricular activities. Our 
congratulations to the students, their parents and teachers who are all unking 
together to make the irrrMjrnm successful. 



AFFTON 
AfPton High School 

Kimberly Smoote and TIshaara 
Jones have been selected to partic- 
ipate in the Minority Youth Entre- 
preneurship Program (MYEP), an 
eight-week summer program for 
talented minority students between 
their junior and senio years of high 
school. The MYEP introduces stu- 
dents to the components of Amt* . 
can business, educates them about 
the special circumstances and needs 
of minority businesses, and encour- 
ages them to obtam a college edu- 
cation i.nd eventually to pursue the 
ownership and operation of 
busmesses. 

Kimberly anci Ushaura will begin 
the program wUh a three-day stay 
on the Washington University 
Campus, followe<i by eight weeks of 
'seminars on all phases of small 
business, self-development, career 
planning and discussions with suc- 
cessful black entrepreneurs. 

A total of 35 students have been 
selected for the pn)gram, presented 
through the combincfi efforts of 
black enirepreneu' Washington 
University School < business and 
the Urban League of Metropolitan 
St Louis. Participants will receive a 
stipend of $3.35 per hour and three 
h(> ]rs of college credit 

BRENTWOOD 
Brentwood High School 

Namnso Ekong was chosen b} 
the faculty on rh(* basis of scholar- 
ship and (itizenshjp to roprosent 
Brentwo<»(i at the annual Sopho- 
more P!lgri:n;i^eto JetTersoo (^ty 
The pilgrimage is a eitiz(»nshi() proj- 
ect designed to help stimulate a 
greater interest m government The 
program u, 1u(I(mI tours ofthe 



Capital, Supreme Court, Cole County 
Museums and a visit to the State 
Legislature and the Governor's 
Mansion. 

Recognized for academic achieve- 
ment during first semester are Chad 
HoUiM, with a grade pomt average 
of 3.5, and Steve PaschalS, with a 
grade point average of 3.6, both 
named to the High Honors Roll. 
Named to the regular Honor T^oll 
were Chantay James, Darron 
Jones, Elnora Miller, Dan Kedden, 
Donald Thomas, Namnso E^ong 
and Michelle Sidney. 

Maurice Crump is serving as 
assistant secreta»^ to the Brentwood 
High School Stuc^at Council and 
Michelle Thomas is 10th gr?ie 
secretary. Assembly representatives 
iiclude Deon Howard, Donald 
Thomas, Chantay James and 
Sharise Reed. Alternate i^presen- 
tatives include Dereic Burton, 
Damcn Brooks and Aaron Wilson. 
Elnora Miller was elected by the 
Student Council to serve as chair- 
person of a committee to welcome 
new students to Brentwood High 
School. 

Maurice Crump, IHna Harris, 
Elnora Miller, Sharise Re^d, 
Michelle Wise and Leon Howard 

received Eagles of Excellence for 
their efforts in planning and carrying 
out a school assembly program for 
Black History Month, The students 
formtMi an Ad flo( Committee to 
enhance awareness of black history 
and accomplishments through a 
senes of student prfHiuco<i activities. 
The students donated their free* 
time 'M study b^lls and aft.^r school 
to pla'i an asscMnbly for Or Martin 
Luther King's birthday, to dev »lop a 
packet of materials on Or King and 
non-violem t» lo use 'n advisement 



prior to the assembly and to create 
displays un the libniry, ciuetrnd, 
display cases, the auditorunn anci 
the main gym hallway and to develop 
a calendar of important events m 
black history for display m most 
classrooms. 

Field trips by Mary Beth Powell 
to the Missouri History Museum 
and by Mary Ellen Pearson and 
flene Leiras to the Caribbean Arts 
Festival enhanced the sch(K)l wide 
nature of these evenls. 

The Ad Hoc Committee also 
planned three mini-programs on 
Missoun History for Black Amer- 
icans, Civil Rights Era Images and 
Voices and Rosa Parks which were 
held during the 15-minute student 
advisory periods. To culminate the 
project, a survey of attitudes was 
distributed during adviseinent. 

Brentwood Middle School 
Alvinia Center, Keith Green, 
Octavia Heams, Garon Mosby, 
Archelle Richardson, Sakima 
Smith, Cecilia Corbin, Kafiq Smith, 
Calvin Thomas, Latonna Crayton, 
Raquel Mosby and Jeanine 
Thomas were recognized for aca- 
demic achievement and named to 
th^ Honor Roll for first semester 

CLATTON 
Clayton High School 

THna Clarlc has been awarded a 
$1000 scholarship, based upon ment, 
from the Educational Employees 
Credit Union. Thna and Rashaanda 
Cook are participating in the 1989 
INROADS Talent Pool and have 
been admitted to the Pre-College 
Component. 

Ira Bee ton is one of Clayton's 
nominees to the Missoun Scholar's 
Academy. THna Clarlc attended in 
1987 

Martha Keys is a member of this 
year's 30 Days of Fitness team, 
sponsorefi by Washington University 
Last y^*ar's [)articipant.s inc ludt*(l 
Tfina Clark, Vincent FlewelJen, 
K McNairyand Ken Price. 

ina Clark, Kelli McNairy and 
R-^ni Woodard top the list of trans 
ferstudenLs rocogruzcMl forac ad^'mic 
and athletic excellence* at mmsul 
awards asseml)lu»s sponsored hy 
teachers and advisors Kaeh received 
the TViple A Award i.>r excellence 
in academics, activities and athletics 
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other award recipients \m lude 
THna Clark, Darren Merriweather, 
Maceo Sunmons, Sela Thompson, 
Chad WiUiams, D'Ann Young, 
WardeU Buchaiion, Margo Harris, 
Maleaner Harvey, Chellry Whitder, 
Raymont Avant, Michael Jones 
and Shalknar Lewis, Most Impit)ved 
Academically; THna Clariu Darryl 
Moore, Ken Price, Lance Smith, 
Rani Woodard, D'Ann Young, Arlo 
Henderson, Valerie Hudson, 
Martha Keys, Stefiuiie Moore, 
Michelle Neals, Ryan Smith, 
Raymont Avant, Ira Becton, Joe 
GrtTIn, Paul Hopgood, Michael 
Jones, KoHha Rice, Bennie Thames 
and Mance Thompson, Athletic 
Excellence, 

For Contributions to the Practi- 
cal Arts, IHna Oaric, KeUi McNairy, 
Ken Price, Alice Blaylock, Candace 
Dickson^ Michelle Green, 
Arlo Henderson, Rochelle 
Merriweather, Snefiuiie Moore, 
Michelle Neals, Paul Kopgood 
and Scan Smith. For Contributions 
to the Fine Arts, Rashaanda Coolc, 
Kelli McNairy, Frank Mitchell, 
Martha Keys and Stefiuiie Moore. 
Mance Thompson was recognized 
for Contributioas to Social Studies. 

Wydown Middle School 




Shautel Green\/c xi is complet- 
ing a year of service as president of 
Wydov/n's Student Council. Serving 
with her this year op the Student 
Counci: are Stephanie Darden, 
Dawn Dillon, Amy Henderson, 
Angle Madison and Priscilla 
Grigsby* They have represented 
their home rooms and chaire<l com- 
mittees for vanous student activities 

Khatilah Oliver played a m^or 
character in the recent Wy(iown 
prodi 'tion ofTlw Hohhit, a musical 
play. \ alured dancers included 



Heather Edwards, Patricia 
Farrow, Shelly MuUinsand 
Michelle Rivers, Wori^inR hehind 
the scenes, LalbnyaTblen helped 
to design and c^w over forty cos- 
tumes Tbny Hcaton worked e:^n- 
structmg props aii<i painting r-ts 

KIRKWOOD 
Kirkwood High School 

Leoma Lee received the Out- 
standing Pnntand Broadcast 
Journalism Magnet Award. 



LADUE 

Horton Watldns High School 

Oyreatha McDonald ar d 
Loleatha Hicks were recently ini- 
tiated into the Horton Watkins 
Chapter of the National Honor 
Society. 

Decnetrice McElroy, Jlmauria 
Evans, Shawn Fooche, LaShawnda 
Plair, Michele Thompson, Wayinon 
Williams, MicheUe Bine, Sonya 
Brown, Loleatha Hicks, Dominic 
Lenoir, Cyreatha McDonald, Ihuri 
McKinney, Eric Rov/e and Janene 
Th jmas were recognized as Honor 
Roll members for the first semester. 

Loleatha Hicks is one of nine 
juniors selected to participate in a 
^ilot program, Leadership St. 
Louis/ Youth, a community onented 
semester long program directed by 
Leadership St. Louis, Inc. In speak- 
ing about the first activity, an over- 
night retreat at Trout Lodge. 
Loleatha explained, "This is not the 
normal 'Iectur3-notes' program. 
Instead it is a day of participation 
pnd group discussions of issues 
that affect the entire community. 
1 he program and wil! make me 
more aware of problems outside my 
own community." Participating 
with Ladue students are students 
from John Burroughs, Lindbergh. 
Rosati Kain, Normandy, Wentzville 
and Southwest High Schools. Stu- 
d€ nLs will discuss such issues as 
economics, education, government 
medicine, public speaking, trans- 
p<'rtation and raci.sm m St. Louis 

Eric Rowe was recently .selected 
by Pnvomma, the student nev - 
paper, as the AthU»te >r the Month, 
because of hi.s noteworthy perform- 
ances as a memhtT of the Varsity 



Wrestling Team He \)s ^st( d <i sea.s()n 
record of IT)- 1 while v-'n^sUing m 
the 2u(; pound weight ( iass He wa.s 
elected a team captain and has 
helped !ead the wrestling tt»am 
through its successfui seas<;n Kru 
was also recognized with mdu idual 
Conference and District honors in 
football. On the academic side. Enc 
has been accepted into the College 
Preparatory Inn)ads Group. 

Kevin Hawkins, Garrick 
McCuIler and Kenya Tkylor recently 
participated in the International 
Dinner, i^ponsored by the Foreign 
Language Department Tferry Hill, 
Andrea Hughes and Malcom Jones 
participated in the Partnership vis- 
itation exchange. Leslie Nowlin 
and Lisa Fairbanks attended a 
special performance by Young 
Audiences. A total of 45 transfer 
students took part in the Kiel Audi- 
torium Celebration of Martin Luther 
ICing, Jr Day. 

Distinguishing themselves on the 
playing field are Ihi\jela Buckley, 
Adrian Johnson, Malcolm Jones, 
Tbrrance Jordan and Vlncen: 
Riddick, freshman basketball; Zahir 
Aziz and Iv^rrence Rogers, sopho- 
more basketball; Corey Leonard, 
Joseph Willian^s, Chris Dandridge, 
Tbm Patterson, Anthony Robinson, 
Lisa Fairbanks, Dawn Parker, 
Mary Scott and Angela Wallace, 
varsity basketball; Mike Long, 
Julian Mosley, Erlo Rowe and 
Nadian Young, wrestling; Nathan 
Young, cross country; Cortez 
Dudley, Shane Little and Dennis 
Wright, sophomore football; Brian 
Gilby, Dominic Lenoir, Mike Long, 
Garrick McCuller, Julian Mosley 
and Eric Rowe, varsity football; 
and CarlottaTkylor, gids volleyball. 



Ladue Jan:or High School 

Among those demonstrating out- 
standing academic expertise are 
Brian GriflSn and Paulette Sykes, 
both named to the •] to 3 999 
grade point honor roll Lometria 
Davis, Nicole Fuller, Latrieze Reed 
and Kellie Willis wrre recognized 
for achieving ;it the 5 0 to ) 599! 
grade point honor roll 

Adeisha Smith, Kim Wright, 
Lometria Davis, Nicole Fuller, 
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Kellie Willis and Ibrrill Willis 

were among those honored by the 
faculty ai the "Right Stuff Banquet 
which recognizes students for being 
helpful/cooperative, positive/en- 
thusiastic, reliable/ dependable, 
respectful/practical and sensitive/ 
caring. Kellie and T^rrill Willis are 
the first brother/ siscer combination 
to have achieved this honor. 

Thmsfer parents and students 
participated in the Black History 
Month observance, "An African 
American Experience," coordinate d 
by teachers Shirley E- Hicks and 
Anthony Warren. As a culmination 
to classroom activities, a special 
event was presented with Dr. Vir- 
ginia Beard of the Clayton School 
District as guest speaker Jeanette 
White, mother of Malkia White 
choreographed the African dance, 
Kum Bah Yah. Carolyn Ikylor, 
mother of Kim and Leslie Ikylor, 
coordinated the soul food sampling. 
The program created a deep sense 
of appreciation for the contribu- 
tions of black Americans among 
both students and faculty. 



LINDBERGH 
Lindbergh High School 

Phylis Davis, Sharee Gaivin 
and Gregory Rhodes were among 
the students distributing red rib- 
bons which proclaimed "The Choice 
For Me- Drug Free" d u nng " Red 
Ribbon Week" sponsored by the 
Missouri Federation of Pare.. ts for 
Drug Free Youth, Students distrib- 
uting the ribbons had just returned 
from the Lindbergh Involvement 
Teen Effort Weekend, designed to 
promote drug abuse prevention 
techniques and enhance personal 
life skills. More than 70 students 
wore the ribbons. 

Kelly Ellison was one of the 
students featured in the Post- 
DisjHitck coverage of the school s 
first Human Relations Day. The 
event, sponsortnJ by the Positive 
Student Action Committee, sought 
to celebrate thejoys of understand- 
ing different cultures. Kelly was 
(juoted a:> saying, "A school having 
a lotofdiffert^nr kinds of ptM)ple-l 
think that's g(M)d because we all 
have something to learn from each 
other. " The day began with profes- 



sional storytelUT B()h[)y Norfolk 
pr^»sentmg two tales-one fn>m west- 
ern Africa and ono from thr 
Appalachia Later in the day, stu- 
dents tiilked about thoorif^in.s of 
prejudice in a discussion led by 
Julius Hunter, anchorman for 

V. Teachers were encour- 
aged ro teach lessons alM)ut other 
lands. 

Sa/ Madison and Kelly Ellison 

were featured in the rec»?nt produc- 
tion of /Jtimw Yankpf's!. 

Contributing to thesucce.ss of 
the Flyers Basketball team nre Eric 
Bryson, Andre Seward, Rodney 
Rhodes, TLm Cooper, and Ike 
Dozier. 

Roderick Allen was named to 
the All- Journal wrestling team and 
finished third in State competition 
in the 1 19 pound division. He is 
also a football standout. 



MEHLVILLE 
Urautwein Elementary 
School 

Shree Chamberlain, a first grader, 
and Sheryl Wilson, a third grader, 
recently represented their respec 
five elass.xwms as Stud ents of the 
Month. They, along with 35 olher 
classroom representatives, we'^ 
selected on tSe basis of good 
citizenship. In recognition o'this 
hcnor, the students' photo hs 
are displayed in the scho^ main 
lobby for a month. 



PARKWASf 

Parkway South High School 

Gaylon Willis was one of three 
Distributive Education Clubs of 
America ( DECA) chapter members 
selected to participate in the Young 
Marketing Executives Prf)gnim. In 
all. 17. students from the metn)|)oli- 
tan area were c hosen to intcTn with 
various businesses at the manage- 
ment level, (iayion interned with 
Storz Instrument Company Inadch- 
tion to the ex[)osiTe to manage 
meat ffsponsihilities. oarticipants 
had the opportunity torop.^ultT 
career options m husines.s, and 
ohsei-ve marketing pnrw iples and 
concepts in action 



Hajuia Woods School 




John Banka of* he St, Lauis Science 
Cen tpr ev tertn\ ns studen ts fmm Hanna 
Woods ami Cai-r Lane SchfXils, 

Hanna Woods School recently 
welcomed teachers Ellen ^^llgert 
and Carol Love and their students 
from Carr Lane School in St. Louis 
for a presentation by the St Louis 
Science Center on George Wash- 
ington Carver. Students from all 
four classrrx)ms had the opportunity 
to learn more about one another by 
interviewing each other. Acquain- 
tances will be renewed when 
Dianna Risley and Peggy Sinden 
and their students visit Carr Lane 
for a performance of Rappin by the 
Muny Student Theatre. The visits 
were made possible by the School 
Partnerships Program, a Division of 
Volunteer Services and External 
Resources, St. Louis Public Schools. 




Jintuf Rfhhtf) 

Hanna Woods recently hosted a 
family social for all transfer families 
at the Delmar Baptist Church. Mem- 
bers of the fifth and sixth grade 
i hoi Us performed for their parents 
and teachc*rs under the direction of 
Joan Barth, Dons Fraser. a 
Chesterfield gospel singer, enter 
tamed, involving the group of over 
100 in smging r.nd hand clapping. 
Jinny Rehkop, a Hanna Woods 
teacher, entertained the children 
wjth storytelling 
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McKelvey School 

A i^arcnt Involvement C ommit- 
t * lias been opRanized at McKelvev 
to encoura^je f)arents to participate 
m (»\tracumcular activities and to 
provide opportunities (hroughout 
the year for transfer parents to 
discuss their concerns with school 
personnel. The committee includes 
two leachers, Tterri Moore and 
Harriet Jung; the reading specialist, 
Ruth Banks; the school counselors, 
Delores Guyton and Michele 
Mangnall; the assistant principal, 
Jim Garrison; and the principal, 
Michael Cerutti. 




■:4 Vtsfe ftf Hf^rifni/e" 

Almost 70 per cent of the trar sfer 
families attended the first event 
sponsored by the committee, **A 
ikste of Hentage'' program of songs, 
dances and poetry. Parent Sandra 
Lofton^ mother of Devin Lofton, is 
credited with this initial activity's 
success. At the program, parents 
were encouraged to sign up for 
parent-teacher conferences and 
arrange carpooling. 

As an ofiishoot of the Parent 
Involvement Committee, Delores, 
Ruth and Tern have formed 
informal role model program for the 
older transfer girls. On weekends 
they accompany the students on 
outings sucli as the Ci ribbean Fes- 
tival at the St. Louis Art Museum 
and the Black History Exhibit at 
the JeflTerson Expansion Memonal. 

PATTONVILLE 
Bridgeway 
Elementary School 

Channon Bates played IVliss 
M liKo.sh. >i>ungJolinny Apf)l(»see<rs 
tcaciuT. Ill ti.e iec'(»nt prodiu tion ot 
hilnnttf Aff|^^*'*^rrf^. a musical. The 



program was pres(»nte(i for Bridxe- 
way .students during an aNsembU 
aiHi iPi the t"*\ tuning fwr thx- Par^Tii 
Teacher Assc xiat k )n 

RITENOUR 
Ritenour High School 

EarlJenkinsand Erika 
Crensl&aw lead the list ofRitenour 
High students succeeding on the 
athletic field and in the classroom. 
Earl is a member of the Husky 
basketball and track teams. Last 
year, as a junior he set school track 
records in the 4 x 400 meter 200 
meter and the longjump. As a 
senior he is a premier track athlete 
for the Suburban North Conference 
Erika serves as secretary of the 
Lettermen's Club and received hon- 
orable mention All-Conference hon- 
ors this past season in volleyball. 

Erika Crenshaw, Leslie White 
and Beta Williams received aca- 
demic letters for their outstanding 
academic achievements. To receive 
an academic award, a studcrrt must 
be enrolled in a minimun of 5.5 
academic credits and maiiit^iin a 
3.5 grade point average. 

Thick records were also set by 
Oeron Jenkins, Kip Smith and 
Ibmmy Whitney in the 4 x 200 and 
the 4 X 400 meter relays. 



ROCKWOOD 
Eureka High School 




Racquel (Rocky) Watkins is 

co-captain of the sophomore cheer- 
leading team. She is also a member 
f the track team, with the KM) and 
2(H) meters as her best events. In 
addition to her school activities, 
this enen^etic sophom;;re er\joys 
playing * sk<»tball, iiancm^ and 
singing. Future plans include* study- 
ing law enforcement with a career 
goal of serving a.sa poli' 'M)tri( er 
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TifZiuiy Ford is an outstanding 
scholar-athlete. In addition to start- 
ing on the sophomore basketball 
team, she is a sprinter and high 
jumper in track. Despite her busy 
schedule; she maintains a 3.23 grade 
point average. Her favorite subject 
is algebra, and she would ake to 
pursue a career in accounting, 

Selvidge Juitior High School 




Mosby 



Boykins 



Zrica Mosby anc^ Orlando 
GattiLig were electee by the ninth 
grade student body as memb^^rs of 
the court for the Ninth Grade Val- 
entine's Coronation Dance. Erica 
was a candidate for Queen, and was 
escorted by Matt Hickenbotham, a 
candidate for King. Orlando, a 
candidate for King, was represented 
at the dance by ByTX)n BoykiPB, a 
student council member His escort 
was Susan Martin, a candidate for 
Queen. 



ST Wins 

Academy of Math 
and Science 

Tlie Air Force Junior H( )Tr unit 
nu ently presented award menials 
anci (•ertiricat(»s to Gwendolyn M. 
Colemen. t</) cadet and American 
l.(»gion Schola^stK Award. Sharon I. 
Mangnim, top senior class cadet 
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and Air Force Association Aware! and 
$250. scholarship . John W Stevens, 
top senior chuss cadet and Ameri- 
can Legion General Military Excel- 
lence Award; David S. Crandall, 
top sophomore class cadet and 
American Legion Gene-rU Military 
Excelleace Award; JefBrey S. Van 
Doren, top freshman class cadet; 
Carmen Clinton, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Award; Bruce Campbell^ 
silver Military Order of the World 
Wars; and Mary C. Allinson, bronze 
Military Order of the World Wars. 

Cadets Gwendolyn Coleman and 
ShPTon Mangnun will also receive 
Air Forc^ ROTC Commandant Schol- 
arships vorth appioxiniately $50,000 
to attend an engineering/ science 
college program of their choice. 

Award winners at the 42nd Greater 
St. I ,ouis Science Pair in addition to 
Xristopher Simmons, include 
Jason Gretzachelt $2,000 scholar- 
ship award from St Louis University, 
and Sandra Dow, green winner, 
ninth grade physical science. 



Central Visual and 
Performing Arts High 
School/McKinley 




Thfnam T\imfiit4\ at far nght 



Visual and Performing Arta alumna 
Ikmara IVingate n^tumod to her 
alma inator with ih(» Muny TVoupe 
for a performance showcasing some 
favorite sonj^s from the iMiiny s 198^) 
season m F(»rest Park. 'Riinara led 
the jdience m a smg aion^ of **nay 
bv Day * from .hr iifKomin^ Muny 
f/KKluction of (ii)fisi)ell The aF)pear 
ance was part of th<» Munv TV()U[)e\ 
educational programming . funded 
by a grant from theAn^ajd Educa 
tion Council 



Laurie Stidem received a first 
place award f'^ra wood crafted 
crane at the annua! St. Louis 
Industrial Arts Technology Associ- 
ation Competition. 

Ron Ramey and Andrew Patania 
are among the featured performers 
in a series of one-act plays, (fOnly I 
Could Play, presented at "The Other 
Fox-The St Louis Coffee House 
Stage." Ron also had the lead in the 
school's production of I'm Not 
Rappaport presented at the Sheldnn. 



Honors Art 




Breetien 



Paul Bieeden and Peter 
VanDerlbin are both named 
National Award winners in the 
1989 Scholastic .Vrt Awards Compe- 
tition. Their work will be included 
in Che Scholastic National Student 
Art Exhibition in Boston this 
summer. More than 15(),0(H) entnes 
were received on the regional level, 
with more than 25,()(K)advance<l to 
the National Judging in New York 
Of these, 500 were seUn tcd ;ls 
National Winners. Paul receivecJ hi.s 
medal for printmakin^; P(»tor 
received a medal for [)riiitmaking 
and one for jewelery and metal- 
smithing. Additionally, the Flonors 
Art Program reccMved acit^ition 
irnm Scholastic, Inc PixuW print 
was featured in the May is.sue of 
Srholtistir Litrnin/ (^(ivnh nde 




V(inDe/IUin 



Peter VaiiDerT\iin received the 
second place Alice Hunter Annual 
Prize in the St Louis Artists* Guild 
Young Artists' Competition. Paul 
Breedea received the 1989 Sum- 
r er or Rdl Scholarship to the School 
of Fine Arts, '^hington University, 
in the same competition. Tferesa 
Redden received an honorable 
mentions Andrew Noll and Beth- 
any Nagy had artwork accepted for 
the show. 




Nagy 



Bethany Nagy was the winner m 
a design contest spon.sored by the 
Educational Exhibits Committee of 
the 1989 V.R Fair Her design will 
be used throughout the Educational 
Exhihiti> Area of the fair She also 
placed second in the F^)ster Contest 
to commemorate the 21!5th Anni- 
versar ofSt Louis* Founding and 
\s^as the wmnerof th(» design con- 
test foi the St Louis F'u[)Iic SchooLs 
Knnupi All-City Student P-arent R^- 
^^^•".ition Program. She is the recipi- 
ent of the SL Louls a'^ea scholarship 
to the Kansas (^ity Ar Institute 
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Suzanne Keller was a portfolio 
hemi-finalist m the aimua! Wash- 
ington University High School Art 
Competition. Douglas Goodwin, 
Tferesa Redden, Bradley Reece 
and Chris Rejoiolds also had work 
accepted into this show. 

Paul Breeden, Di> 'glas Goodwui, 
Suzamie Keller and EUsa Lanc'ruin 
had work selected for exhibition at 
the 1989 Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity-Edwardsville High School 
Competition. 

Chris Reynolds received honor- 
able mention in the Musee de Noel 
Juried Art Competition. Elisa 
Landmm had artwork selected for 
use in the I^t-Dispatch 100 Needi- 
est Cases Campaign. 

Honors Music 

Ron Ramey won a solo award for 
his performance in the 1988 regional 
festival competition at Southern 
Illinois University- Ekiwardsville. 
The Honors Music ensemble re- 
ceived a top rating at this competi- 
tion and also received a number 
one rating at the 1989 regional 
competition at Cape Girardeau. 

NavalJunior 
ROTC/Kennard 

An^ong the members of the top 
company C-Company are John 
Bradley Ibnet Su>at, Lori 
BlacK^ingame, Michael Raybom, 
Mark Noltizigr Andr>£nodali Aaten, 
Paul Thoren, Alex Comcjot 
Christine Chi&pelaa, Scot 
Haywood, Ashley Murphy, John 
Love, Kevin McCaUou^ Clarence 
Hasewbeck and Chris Nappier 
Chrisdne Chiapelas^ Scot Haywood 
and Ashley Murphy are members 
of the top platoon, C-4. The school 
was once again designated a Honor 
Unit following their annual inspec- 
tion by u e Navy 

Pruitt Military Middle 
Sctiool 

Audrey Deloncy, Ben Brittand 
Matthew Winberry were nhbon 
winners r.t the 42nd Greater St 
Loui.s Science Fair. 

Visual and Perfoi ming Arts 
Middle/Humboldt 

Timothy Price auditioned for 
and won the tenor solo part in the 
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New York opera "Malcoin X *' h. 
wi!! portray Ma!c<^rn X as ji cliiid He 
is a student in Lillian E, Campbell's 
concert choir cla.ss. 

Jason Baker wa.s a hlue ribbon 
winner at the 42n(i (iroater St 
L<:uis Science Fair 

Visual and Performing Arts 
Middle/Marquette 

Scott Meyer was a blue ribboi. 
winner at the 42nd Greater St. 
L :)uis Science Fain 

ClassicalJunior 
Academy/ Enright 

Award winners in the Classical 
Junior Academy Science Pair include 
Devln Williama, Aaron Miller, 
Adaia Hoii^y, Elizabeth Morris, 
Andrea Lewis, Sean Vance, Ben 
Harris, Richard Rios and 
Christopher Bradley Ben Harris 
was also a ribbon winner at the 
42nd Greater St. Louis Science Fair 

Christopher Bradley was a solo 
performer at a recent musical, Adam 
Horky read a poem he had written 
about Dn Martin Luther King, Jr, to 
the entire school as part of the King 
holiday celebration. 

Individually Guided 
Education/Woemer 




Learning crigami^Jrrm left, tecucher 
MeUinie Foster, Danielle BelU Kimimi 
Mitani and transfer student Melissa 
Ledbetter. 



Students and faculty at the Indi- 
vidr'^^y Guided Education Magnet 
School at Woemer are being intro- 
duced to the cultural arts and cus- 
toms ot Japan by Kinrino Mitani, a 
participant in the Japanese School 
Internship Pn)gram. 

In addition to learning alx>ut the 
Amencan etlucation .sy.stem. KjiniiKK 
who IS the guest of teacher Mela- 
nie Foster, will improve her Eng 
lish language .skills, al)sorh Amencan 
culture and become a more valua- » 
ble employee when she returns to 
Japan. 



StU(ienLs and faculty are learning 
ahont calligraphy orgamj Ikchani 
nuirtial arts, the tea ceremony and 
more Dr. Reje.sta Penv is the pnn- 
ci[)al at Woerner 

John Kelly was an audio visual 
helper at the recent school Career 
Fair. 



Investigative Learning 
Center/Stix 




There were plenty of smiles for 
transfer mom Dorothy Lucey and 
sons John and Michael as the new 
playground equipment was dedi- 
cated at Stix Investigative Learning 
Center. Dorothy spearheaded the 
fundraising drive that made possi- 
ble the purchase and installation of 
the equipment. Photos of the spe- 
cial guests at the dedication 
ceremony appear elsewhere m Tlif' 
Volunteer. 

Visual and Performing Arts 
Center/ Shaw 

Jennifer Walsh won first place 
in the third grade division of the 
"Operation Brightside" poster 
contest 

VALLEY PARK 
VaUey Park High School 
Elmaria Dinkins has Ven 

elected treasurer of the Student 
G uncil for the coming school year. 

Seventh and Eighth 
Grade Center 

Drununond Riles and Free Rus- 
sell were among the students 
responding to the death of former 
Hariem Globetrotter Sam "Boom 
Boom'* Wheeler, who as a staff 
member of the St. Louis County 
Department of Parks and Recreadon. 
had rtr^L itly visited with students 
as part o a drug awarenes.s program 



Office Automation Arrives 



Magnet Student Tkkes 
Tbp Honors at Science 
Fair 

Kris Simmons, a senior at th(> 
Academy of Math and Science took 
top honors at th(» 42nd Ciix»ater St 
Louis Science Fair. His sophisticateti 
computer program that uses ad- 
vanceil geometry to draw landscapes 
on the screen of a desktop com- 
puter earned him a blue ribbon in 
the Honors Division Physical 
Science, a $7»(XK) scholarship from 
the Monsanto Co. and numerous 
other awards. 

Kris who transfers to the Acad- 
emy trom south St. Louis County 
spent three years developing the 
program, called "Fraczoom." It uses 
fractal geometry to draw three- 
dimensional landscapes on a ccrr. 
puter screen. When Fraczoom is fed 
topographic data from real terrain, 
It can draw moit accurate images 
than most programs currently avail 
able can do, he explained. 

Conventional pro*'*nms rely on 
Euclidean geometry, or straight lines 
and smooth curves. Frac^f * geometry, 
Kris explains, offers a more accu- 
rate representation of the real world. 
Fractals can describe patterns that 
repeat on ever-smaller scales, like 
those in the rocks, hills and peaks 
of a mountain range. 

Kris intends to market his copy- 
nghted program and accompanying 
manual to colleges and the armt i 
forces. 

in addition to the Honors Divi- 
sion Awards, Kris* project rt :ei ved 
the American Society/ Photogram- 
metry Award, the American Mensa 
of St. Louis Award, the Center for 
Science and Technology Award, the 
Inventors Association of St. Louis 
Award, the National Council of 
Teachers of Matn Certificate and 
the University of Missoun-Rolla 
Alumni Association Award. 
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f)y Roj^er Thompson 
\ I( X M)ata Manaj;,er 

The 1<)88-S9 scIkkh year has been 
an exciting and basy one for the 
Vice Data Processing office. Office 
automation has finally arrived. 

Vice has installed a NOVELL 
network that allows distributed 
acce.ss to all office staff. The heart 
of the nvHwork is an IBM compati- 
ble -'HH omputer with 4 million 
[)yte. of memory and appmximately 
310 million bytes of disk storage. 

Tied to the 386 are 16 IBM com- 
patible PC's and six printers. From 
any computer in the office a person 
car, access the data bases and print 
reports on any of the six printers< 
Ini:er-office messages, mail periph- 
eral sharing, desktop publishing, 
word processing and spreadsheets 
aio also available. 

An abundance of data must be 
maintained on each stude^^*: in the 
transfer program. Some ok'the data 
base items VICC maintains are, for 
both city to county and county to 
city, applications, enrollment, bus 
violations, bus suspensions, school 
suspensions, special education 
enrollment, extra-curricular in- 
volvement, withdrawal analysis, test 
scores, attendance, grade point 
averages, credits earned, xhoiar- 
ships and awards. VlCC also main- 
tains records for recruitment, student 
counseling, budget and accounts 
payable. 

VICC currently has more than 
1 1,000 enrolled students in the 
county districts and more than 650 
students enn)lled in city schools. 
There are an additional 72(K) inac- 
tive students on which VICC main- 
tains data. In fact, VICC maintains 
(lata on more students than are 
(»nn)IIed m many of the participating 
(listricLs 

VICC IS ciin^nfly workin);?on plans 
which will allow the districLs to 
access the WliV network and will 
<ilso allow VICC to access thedis- 
tn< t (laUi that pertiims to voluntary 
transftT students This will help 
eliminate th(> vast amount of paper 



that currently flows bet w(»en VI( ( 
and the school districts 

V^CC has established an ehn tronn 
transfer of extracurricular ac ti vi 
ties and year-end data surveys with 
the Parkway School District VICC 
is also working with the C uute of 
Missouri Voluntary Transportation 
Office to allow electronic transfers 
between transportation, the county 
districts and VICC. 

In time, VICC intends to have an 
electmnic tie with all the school 
districts to provide the most efficient, 
accurate and timely exchange of 
necessary data on transfer students. 

Magnet Principal Receives 
National Arts 
Education Award 




Artie V ' .atmore, principal of 
the Shaw Visual and Performing 
Arts Center, is a 1989 winner of the 
Kennedy Center/ Alliance for hdu 
cation School Administration Award. 

He is one often educators to 
receive the award at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Elementary School Principals m 
Atlanta, Ga The award is presented 
annually to administrators who 
have supervised exemplary prr/grams 
in visual and performing arts, 
actively advocated advancement of 
the arts in schools and the commu- 
nity and demon.strated strong lead- 
ership and school-community 
rapport 

Whitmore was recommended for 
the award by t he staff of h is schi m >] 
and formally nominated hy th(» 
Missoun Alliance for Arts Education 

A resolution by the Board of 
Aldermen oftheCity ofSt Lt)Uis 
commended him on this honor 



Volunteers Weeded for 
Enrichment Project 

The Rev. Robert Tkbscott, as part 
of a local black history enrichment 
project supported by the Danforth 
Foundation, and the Voluntary 
Interdistrict Coordinate ng Council 
( VICC) are looking for 25 volun- 
teers interested in conducting black 
history classroom presentations ta 
students in grades kindergarten 
through nine during the 1989-90 
school year 

"This past year, Rev. Tibscott's 
presentations were so well received," 
explained Dr Susan Uchitelle, exec- 
utive director of the VICC, "that we 
decided to expand so that more 
schools could take advanta^ of it*" 
Classroom teachere, retired teachers, 
school building administrators, 
storytellers, actors and others who 
have teaching or presentation skills 
are needed for the project A one 
week training session will be held 
in June for those chosen to partici- 
pate. Classroom teachers must 
receive authorizatioi from their 
school district to participate m the 
program' and will be expected to do 
presentations each month outside 
of their school district. 

For more information, or an 
application, please call Daphne 
Walker at the VICC office, 432-0079 
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Count>' Meets City 




Simulated jet fighter flights, weather forecasting and glider plane contests 
were among the activities sixth grade students from Ronald McNair School 
in University City engaged in during their visit to Williams Middle School in 
^he city. 

Williams is a schi^ol of emphasis with a concentration on aerospace 
education. The McDonnell-Douglas Corporation is an active partner in 
bringing aerospace-related instruction and activities to Williams' students. 

Clay W Gerdine, a;r traffic control .specialist witn the Federal Aviation 
Administration, is shown above with students and the flight simulaU)r 
Douglas Russell, a teacher at Williams, is show below helping students 
prepare for the glider plane contests. 
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New Video Focuses 
On Uransfer Program 

A new video, The Winds of 
Change," designed to promote greater 
understanding of the challenges 
faced by city students who attend 
school in St. Louis county under 
the voluntary student transfer 
program, is new available for loar 
from the Voluntary Interdistrict 
Coordinating Council ( VlCC). 

"The Winds of Change," which 
was produced by Neff Productions 
in cooperation wiih t! e VICC ofiBce, 
provides a personal portrayal of 
three city students currently in the 
program. VICC undertook the proj- 
ect '.n an effort to help county 
residents and educators who know 
little about the scope and realities 
of St Louis* unique program 

**We hope that every teacher who 
works with voluntary transfer stu- 
de'^ts has the opportunity to view 
tho video,'* said Susan Uchitelle. 
executive director of the VICC 

Copies of the 15-minute video 
may be bonrowed by calling tho 
Vicr office at 432-0()7r 




Magnet School Video 
Wins National Award 

A l2-minute video about t ^St. 
Louis Magnet Schools has won an 
award from the National School 
Public Relations Society. 

The video, "Journey into the 
Future," was a cooperative effort by 
the Voluntary Interdistrict Coordi- 
nating Council (VICC), the public 
afiEairs division of the St. Louis 
Public Schools and Neff Productions. 
It won the Golden Achievement 
Award for outstanding public rela- 
tions projects. 

Copies of the video, which high- 
lights some of the unique educa- 
tional opnortunities available in 
the magnet ^hools, can ^ borrowed 
from the VICC by calling 432-(M)79, 
the St. Louis Recruitment and Coun- 
seling Center by calling 77 1 -4500, 
and public libranes in both the city 
and the county Copies of the video 
are also available for loan from 
eligible public schools in St. Louis 
county 



Red Letter Day for St'x! 

Some s|)ecial j^uests were <>n haru! 
to help students, faculty an<l par 
enLsatStix Investi^lue Learnn^K 
Center in St. Louis dedicate the 
new playground equipment pur- 
chased with funds raised by the 
P^nt Teacher Organization. 

Mayor Vincent C. Schoemehi par- 
ticipated in the ribbon cutting 
ceremony, praising "the parents 
who pitched in to make this an 
excellent school " He added that it 
is the'*per>ple who make our schools 
work,'' and then deliglited the stu- 
dents by being one of the first to try 
out the new slide. 

FYedbird and Dr Ted Savage of 
the St Louis Baseball Cardinals 
were also on hand for the special 
ceremonies. 

Stix Principal Marian Cotter noted 
that $4,500 was raised for the pur 
cha^e through three mayor fund 
raisers by the PTO unde'- the lead- 
ership of Dorothy Lucey, pictured 
at left. 



Six Teachers Honored 
By Urban League 

Six area teachers were recently 
honored as the first recipients of 
the Urban League's Teacher Appre 
ciation Award. 

Awards were presented to Con- 
stance Rice of Armstrong School in 
Hazelwood, Annie White of the 
Visual and Performing Arts magnet 
school at Shaw, Cheryl Ward of the 
Mason Investigative Leammg Center 
magnet school Karia Roberts of 
Parkway East Junior High, Janet 
Ekuridey of Parkway West Senior 
High and Jennifer Jackson of Sol- 
dan High School in St Louis. 

Runners up included Donna 
Kimbo of Hamson Elementary 
School m St. LouLs, Emily Brown 
of Williams Branch m St Loui.s. 
William Jeffries (^fGrtint Muhilo 
School in St Louis. Karen l\imer 
of the Visual and Performing Art.s 
magnet school at Humholdt. 
MardeUa Harris of Hazelwo<Hl E<tst 
High Sch(M)l .um\ IVlavis^ Hughes of 
Berkeley High School in the Fer 
guson-Flonssant School District 



